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RE-OPENING OF THE ART COMPETITION. 


The judges appointed to award the prizes in the Art Competition 
for the of Atrrep Domett's “Christmas Hymn” have 
reported [see Harper's WrEKLy dated Septeniber 1] that they “ are 
not justified dy the conditions of the competition tn awarding-any 
prize whatsoever.” Three hundred and thirty-eight drawings en- 
tered into the competition, and twenty-three were received after the 
lst of August—too late to be considered. | 

Pursuant to the intimation given in their original “ offer to young 
American artists,” the Mxssrs. Harper huve determined to re-open 
the competition, enlarging its scope and modifying the limitation as 
to age, in accordance with suggestions made by the judges. 

For the best original illustration appropriate to Christmas—the 
drawing to be suitable for publication in Harper's MaGazine, to be 
made especially for this competition, and to be the exclusive work of 
an American artist not over twenty-seven years of age—MEssrs. 
Harper & Broruers offer an award of THREE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, «pon the honorable understanding that the successful 
competitor shall use the same for the prosecution of art study in one 
or more of the best American schools, including also a sojourn 
abroad of at least six months for the study of the old masters. The 
award will be paid in such installments and at such times as shall 
best suit the convenience of the recipient for the purposes specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. Harper & BrorHers, 
at Franklin Square, New York, not later than March 1, 1884, 
addressed “* Art Competition, Harper’s Magazine” ; and each must 
be designated by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the real name, age, and residence of the artist, 
in a sealed envelope securely attached to the drawing, and not to be 
upened until the result of the competition shall have been determined. 
The name of the successful competitor will not be publicly announced 
until the publication of the drawing. _ 

Mr. R. Swarn Girrorp, N.A., Mr. F. D. Mittet, A.N.A., and 
Mr. Crarirs Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart- 
ment at Harper & Brotarrs’, will act as judges of the competition. 

The treatment of the subject is left to the artist, limited only by 
the special reference to Christmas. Hither the Bible story of the 
Natwity, or the social features of Christmas, past or present, may 
be chosen for illustration. The judges, in making the award, will 
take into consideration not only the technical art value of each draw- 
ing, but also the appropriateness of the subject selected, the omg 
of the illustration, and especially the originality of conception as 
treatment. The combination of different designs in a single pictur 
should be avoided. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing as one page for 
Harper’s Magazine for December, 1884; and should of sub- 
mitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 
made, as follows;. one page Harper’s WEEKLY, $500; one page 
Harper’s Bazar, $500; one page Harprr’s Youne $50v: 
these awards not to be subject to the above-mentioned understanding 
as te “ the prosecution of art study,” ete. | 

FRaNKLIN SquaRE, New York, September 8, 1883. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
announcing that new serial story by this 
: I SAY NO; 


OR, 
| ; THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED, 
will begin in Hanren’s WerKkty for December 22,1883. The story 


_. #8 one of exceptional interest and power. 


CONGRESS, 

IS will be a President-making Congress. Yet 
there are many subjects which require wise con- 
sideration and deliberate treatment, But the key of 
the probable action of Congress is seen in the actual 
political situation. Naturally financial and adminis- 
trative questions take precedence in importance of all 
others, because there is no absorbing and supreme 
topic of public interest, as there was during the anti- 
slavery epoch andthe war. Here, however, the situ- 
ation is singular and difficult, from the fact that par- 
ties do not divide upon actual questions, but cohere 
by tradition and association. The question which 
naturally suggests itself to many persons as of chief 
importance is that of tariff revision, But the friends 
of tariff revision are in both parties, and there is no 
party expressly to secure that result, The Democrats 
who favor it are not, so far as appears, the real lead- 
ers of their party, while its Republican friends cer- 
tainly do not anticipate any satisfactory action upon 


. the subject from the Democratic pa:ty. 


By the time that this paper is issyed the election of 
Speaker will have thrown some light upon the rela- 
tive strength of the two tendencies in the Democratic 
party. The letter of General GorpDon, of Georgia, to 
Mr. RANDALL showed the situation, of which every 
close observer is aware. General GorDON declares 
himself to be a revenue reformer; but still more a 
Democrat, and as he thinks that his party can not 
succeed next year without the sympathy and support 
of business men, who would be alarmed by any serious 
tariff disturbance, he is of opinion that the least said 
will be soonest mended. The true party policy, he 
thinks, is to keep mum and to look wise and to say 
nothing, and by such means having obtained posses- 
sion of the government, to proceed to such free-trade 
measures as may be thought best. This is certainly 
a naif suggestion. But none the less it illustrates 
the truth that parties are now maintained and will 
be supported next year mainly upon their traditions, 
general sympathies and tendencies, and their probable 
future action as inferred from their history and the 
character of their membership. Nobody can suppose, 
from any evidence or from the probabilities, that wise 
financial legislation, a sound reyenue system, or im- 


interests. 


proved administration would follow Democratic suc- 
cess. The party represents no policy except that of 
silence, evasion, and running for luck. 

But these are certainly not reasons for displacing a 
party which has shown itself so heedful as the Repub- 
lican of the demands of public opinion. The protec- 
tive sentiment is strong in that party, but the same 
kind of reasoning which leads General GORDON to 
deprecate free-trade action upon the part of the Dem- 
ocrats holds in check extreme protective legislation 
by the Republicans. The reason is, as we have al- 
ready said, that the parties do not divide upon that 
issue. Republican revenue reformers and Democratic 


‘| protectionists each think that upon the whole the gen- 


eral public interest would be more surely promoted 
by the success of their parties. If we are mistaken 
in this view, the error will appear in the light of the 
legislation of this session. If the Democratic party 
intends to appeal to the country next year as the rep- 
resentative of any policy of administration, it will be 
disclosed during the winter, and the chances of the 
election next year then could be more surely calcu- 
lated. To rely upon a declaration that the Demo- 
cratic party is honester, wiser, and of higher admin- 
istrative sagacity than the Republican, and to appeal 
for support upon such grounds, would be worthy of 
the extraordinary folly of the Democrats. Bui, al- 
though that folly is unfailing, it must not be the de- 
pendence of the Republican party, while it will doubt- 
less be its ally. The Republican argument will be the 
general record of the party, its amenability to public 
opinion, its adherence to administrative reform, and 
the public confidence in the moderation and good 
judgment of Republican administration. Apparent- 
ly the battle is to be offered upon the ground of gen- 
eral good character and promise, and that is a contest 
which Republicans do not fear. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND IN NEW YORK. 


GOVERNOR CLEVELAND is not a familiar figure in 
the city of New York, and his sturdy form was seen 
with great interest and pleasure on the late centennial 


day. This interest culminated at the banquet of the 


Chamber of Commerce in the evening, when he made 
a speech which was heard with the closest attention, 
and whose significant passages were received with 
warm and equally significant applause. Governor 
CLEVELAND is, like the rest of us, a party man. But 
he is plainly a conscientious and devoted magistrate, 
who does not surrender his independence, and is not 
afraid of ‘‘ bosses.” 

In the course of his speech at the banquet of the 
Chamber of Commerce the Governor alluded to the 


commercial interests of New York, and asked the. 


company whether they were sure that in the Legisla- 
ture the city had true and worthy champions of those 
This question produced a hearty response, 
which was only to be interpreted as a sign of the con- 
sciousness of the merchants that they were quite sure 
that they had not such champions in the Legislature. 
The earnest suggestion of the Governor that in the 
performance of political duties the citizens of New 
York should not fall behind the noble example of 
their forefathers, is not only one that is needed, but 
it was an intimation, not less needed, that the Gov- 
ernor can not atone for the yegligence of the citizens, 
and that if a community chooses to send unworthy 
representatives to the Legislature, it must expect un- 
worthy legislation, and has no right to grumble at it. 
- The Governor was careful not to make a sweeping 
generalization including every representative from 
the city. But there was no misunderstanding the 
fact that the Governor of the State gravely said in 
effect that the city sends unfit men to represent her 
interests. It was not a new saying, but it was a true 
saying. ‘The men whom the city of New York sent 
to the Legislature a hundred years ago were of a very 
different kind from the majority of those whom she 
sends to-day. Governor BUTLER in his speech thought 
fit to malign the merchants and professional men of 
the earlier day by saying that they were not the men 
who carried on the Revolution. It was a bit of cheap 
demagoguery, and of course it was untrue that they 
were less patriotic than their fellow-citizens. Let any 
New-Yorker read the names of the men whom old 
New York selected to lead her councils, and he will 
understand the wisdom and significance of Governor 
CLEVELAND’S question, and ask himself whether it is 
impossible that the city should be worthily represent- 
ed,-not as now by a few gentlemen in the delegation, 
but by the entire body of the representatives. 


A GREAT DAY. 


THE centennial celebration of Evacuation-day is al- 
ready historical, like the great event itself, and, like 
all great popular demonstrations in New York, it was 
a most interesting illustration of the effect of popular 
government in producing popular moderation and 
self-restraint. A New York crowd, vast as it is, keeps 
itself in order. There were hundreds of thousands of 
persons packed upon the sidewalks in Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway, and a continuous throng swarming 
through the neighboring streets. But there was no 
disorder or accident, and, despite the pitiless pelting 


of the storm, there was universal good-humor, The 
storm, also, did not seem to affect the popular ardor 
and interest in the pageant of the procession. The 
multitudes stood fast during the four hours occupied 
by the procession in passing, and cheered lustily any 
person or object that it wished to honor; and, as usual 

interesting and striking as the procession was, the 
chief inter¢st was the mass of spectators. 

Of cours? the crowd, as must be always the case in 
New York, was a heterogeneous throng. It was com- 
posed of persons of many nationalities; for New York 
is the larg¢st Irish city in the world, and almost the 
largest German city, and the numbers of natives of 
other land§ are always large. The traditions of such 
a day are €onsequently unfamiliar to a great part of 
the spectators, to whom the pageant is pure spectacle, 
and who feel no thrill of patriotism in the associa- 
tions of the hour. But, although this changes the 
nature of their pleasure, it does not destroy its zest, 
and they hear with the interest of novelty the story 
of the significance of the day. The Irish societies 
may be supposed to have had peculiar pleasure in 
recollecting that in some way'the day commemorated 
British discomfiture. But the Irish societies may 
also wisely ponder the fact that, while British author- 
ity was happily expelled, the glorious British tradi- 
tions of constitutional freedom remained, and are or- 
ganized in new forms. It is the tradition of the 
English-speaking race that still dominates, as it has 
always controlled. our civilization. | 

It was well that the permanent memorial of the 
day should be the statue of WASHINGTON raised upon 
a spot hallowed by a whole history of patriotic events 
—a Spot upon which it will be seen by more persons in 
one day thé n now probably see all the other statues of 
WASHINGTON in the same time. Of all appropriate 
places in the country for such a memorial this was 
the most appropriate, and with the stone imbedded in 
the rostrum beneath it, upon which WAsHINGTON 
stood in the balcony of the old Federal Hall when he _/ 
took the oath of office, it forms one of the most inter- 
esting monuments in the country. It is a noble and 
dignified figure, and the rostrum, a platform below it, 
which will be surrounded by a railing, will be the 
place from which American orators for many a gen- 
eration will make their patriotic appeals, with the 
great exemplar of patriotic devotion and achievement 
lending by his calm presence a gracious emphasis to 
the loftiest eloquence of which human lips are capable. 


BELWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE 
‘DEEP SEA. 


Two things must be very disagreeable to New York 
Democrats: One is their general acknowledgment 
that their success next year is impossible without the 
vote of New York, and the other is the hostility of 
Governor CLEVELAND and JOHN KELLY. Such a sit- 
uation means great trouble. The Governor is not a 
man to surrender a principle or a conviction, and 
JOHN KELLY has shown his perfect willingness to de- 
feat his party if he can not have his own way. We 
have pointec} out more than once the fact, which is 
distasteful té honorable and sincere Democrats, that 
their party can ‘succeed only by yielding to KELLY. 
The County Democracy was organized to shake him 
off, and he brought it to his feet. It has really ceased 
to exist except in name. Democratic harmony means 
only submission to JoHN KELLY, and Governor CLEVE-. 


‘LAND does not propose to submit to JOHN KELLY. 


Moreover, Mr. KELLY has published a private let- 
ter from the Governor which has drawn upon him a 
great deal of censure. Now the Governor's friends 
control the party organization, and by preference and 
necessity they cling to him. Governor CLEVELAND 
is not, in the ordinary sense, a politician. He is an 
honest man, of strong nature and convictions, hon- 
estly seeking to do his duty. He seems, at least, to 
be a man yho would prefer to see his party defeated 
rather thay successful by surrender to JOHN KELLY. 
In this situation a rupture seems to be inevitable. 
Mr. KELLY professed a great desire for harmony, an 
the County Democracy, understanding him, immedi- 
ately concluded a bargain with him, The Governor 
would not submit, and wrote him a letter, which 
KELLY published, and declared that the Governor 
had destroyed harmony. 3 

Next year the price of his Tammany vote will be 
much higher. The Democratic newspapers will bel-— 
low for harmony, meaning buying Tammany upon its 
own terms. The Governor will not buy. If the del- 
egation to the National Convention and the conse 
quent prospects of Tammany are apparently unpron- 
ising, Mr. KELLY will take his own course. If he 
gives a negative and lukewarm support to the Nation- 
al ticket, the State can not be carried, and from the 
Democratic point of view that will be fatal. If, de- 
spite the Governor, the party surrenders to Tammaby, 
of course it will not obtain a single vote beyond the 
strict party line, and very many within the line will 
be alienated. ‘It is thus a familiar situation, but % 
very disagreeable one, a position between the devil 
and the deep sea, and it comes from the presence 1! 
the Democratic party of a sturdy official leader who 
refuses to do what the County Democracy leaders 
have done—bow to Gesler’s cap upon the pole. 
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THE REPUBLICAN ENROLLMENT. 


THE Republican enrollment in the city of New York con- 
tains more than twenty thousand names. This is about a 
third of the total Republican vote in the city; and if the 
enrolled voters remember an old saying about eternal vigi- 
lance, and act upon it, they can correct many of the abuses 
of which there has been just complaint hitherto, and which 
have been often disastrous to the party. 

The “old stagers” of politics will certainly not relax their 
activity, and a large enrollment will not be a benefit if its 
purpose is vot fulfilled, which is to secure large and inde- 
pendent primaries. Yet the “old stagers” must see that 
the old tricks will be useless at a time when public and 
party feeling are so strongly arrayed against them. The 
knowledge that a candidate is a machine or boss favorite 
‘would be in itself enongh to defeat him. 

This is the lesson which all managers must now lay to 
heart for next year. When such strong party men as Mr. 
BEECHER and Mr. WATTERSON say substantially that their 
parties do not own them, it is evident that a spirit of inde- 
pendence is abroad, which is most becoming to the close of 
the centennial Revolutionary season. If bosses of high and 
low degree, and machine men of every kind, will but re- 
member that there are many voters of the same mind, they 
will see that in a contest, as that of next year promises to 
be, between party traditions and prospects rather than 
actnal policies, everything which can weaken regard for 
the party must be earefully avoided; and nothing will so 
certainly alienate Republicans as old-fashioned machine 


management. 


MR. LOWELL AS LORD RECTOR. 


Mr. LOWELL’s election as Rector of the University of St. 
Andrews is an extraordinarycompliment. But no man could 
have better deserved it. He is now one of the chief of liv- 
ing authors in the English tongue, and certainly one of the 
two or three most eminent names in American literature. 
He is, however, the chief official representative of America 
in England, and by common consent one of the most admira- 
ble and acceptable representatives that we have ever had 
in England. . 

It is sometimes suggested that a minister so popular ina 
foreign country can hardly be a good American. But there 
was never a more popular American representative abroad 
than Dr. FRANKLIN, and it would be hard to name a better 
American. Indeed, it was in large part his Americanism 
which made him socially attractive. He had shrewd sense 
and mother-wit and the art of conciliation, and Mr. Low- 
ELL has the same qualities, and is as genuine an American. 

He has also remarkable scholarship, and a gift of most 
graceful speech, besides his gifts and achievemeuts as a 

writer. When such a man occupies such a position in a 
foreign country the friendly feeling of the country can not 
express itself more happily than by his selection for an hon- 
or which is usually, but not necessarily, confined to English- 
men. The duty ‘of the position consists wholly, we believe, 
in the delivery of an address, a duty which in recent years, 
at various universities, Mr. MILL, Mr. CARLYLE, Professor 
HUXLEY, and Lord BEAGONSFIELD, with other noted men, 
have discharged amid géneral attention and applause. It 
is a task in which Mr. LOWELL is not likely to fail. 


THE PARDON OF MASON, 


THE pardon of Mason, the soldier who fired at Gurrrav, 


_ whom he was guarding, is donbtless judicious, and will be 
generally approved. The President wisely refused to listen 
to the earnest appeal for remission of the sentence which 
was made to him at the time, because he felt, undoubtedly, 
with other intelligent men, how great an offense MAsoNn 
had committed —an offense greater, under the circumstances, 
than if it had been committed by any other man. 

For the time, while he was guarding GuUITRAU, MASON 
had in his keeping the honor of the United States.. That 
honor required that the assassin should have a judicial 
trial, and be safely guarded from mobs and individual 
avengers while the trial proceeded. It was the very fact 
that the government had intrusted GuITrau to Mason for 
this protection which gave Mason the opportunity to try 
to shoot him. 

The offense was great, but it was. largely condoned by 
public feeling, and the punishment has been adequate. 
There will be no censure of the release, and there can be no 
_ sentimental treatmeut of MASON as a martyr. The claims 
of law and justice have been satisfied, and the pardon is the 
exercise of a wise clemency. 


REVOLUTIONARY MEMORIALS. 


THE close of the Revolutionary centennial season finds, 


as the fruit of the long attention of the country, a dispo- 


sition to promote the erection of memorials both of men 
aud events, and especially of battle-fields. Congress has 
made specitic grants of money upon certain conditions to 
certain memorial enterprises, as at Newburgh, and the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society has urged strongly the claims 
of Valley Forge to such aid and remembrance. 
_ _ There is no spot whose name is more grimly familiar in 
the Revolutionary story than Valley Forge, and nowhere 
could the stern sacrifice of the patriot soldiers be more fitly 
recalled. The Valley Forge Centennial Association proposes 
to urge the passage of a general bill, wifich has been al- 
ready introduced in Congress, providing for a conditional 
grant. It is a kind of share project. The national Trea- 
sury contributes in proportion to a sum contributed by the 
community in which lies the memorable spot. 

This condition prevents any serious draft upon the Trea- 
sury, while the contribution by the community is evidence 
of a warmth of local interest, which the country may wise- 
ly recognize and make effective. Such appropriations are 
made undoubtedly to gratify sentiment. But as there is no 
nobler sentiment than that of patriotism, nor any more sure 
to promote a wise and lofty public spirit, the question is 
whether grants for such purposes are not grants for most 


desirable public uses. A Revolutionary battle was of no 
limited significance. It was part of a great united move- 
ment, and its results are common and not local. There is 
no reason that the entire cost of a memorial to designate 
and honor it should be thrown upon the neighborhood, and 
a wisely guarded bill of the kind that we have mentioned 
we believe would receive general approval. 


THE LATE MR. BLACKFAN. 


Mr. JOSEPH H. BLACKFAN, the late Superintendent of 
Foreign Mails in the Post-office Department at Washing- 
ton, was an original member of the tirst Civil Service Com- 
mission appointed by President Grant. His perfect com- 
prehension of the situation and needs of the postal service, 
his clear mind and admirable judgment, made him one of 
the best of counsellors, and his name attached to the first 
report and scheme was a guarantee of their practicability 
and value which experience has demonstrated. 

Mr. BLACKFAN was a man of singular modesty and of gen- 
tle urbanity of manner, which greatly endeared him to all 
his friends and associates, and his long and upright official 
career, his unusual experience in the service, and his ability 
to turn it to account, made him a model public officer. 

His tranquil life passed in the faithful discharge of du- 
ties which bring no éclat, and like a war-worn veteran— 
although not an old man—he died at his post. He was 
himself a signal illustration of the excellence of the re- 
formed methods in the civil service of which he was an un- 
wavering advocate, and the honest and capable officer, the 
unassuming, friendly, and cordial companion, will be ten- 
derly remembered. 


MANNERS UPON THE NORTHERN PACIFIC. 


THERE has been much serious comment upon the persons, 
mainly Englishmen, who were said to have behaved dis- 
courteously upon the famous Northern Pacific trip during 
the summer, and, notwithstanding the positive and appar- 
ently peculiarly well-informed denials and corrections in the 
New York Evening Post and elsewhere, the tale has been re- 
peated until, as the Milwaukee Sentinel says, it has become 
accepted as a fact, and still holds its course through the 
newspapers. 

The Sentinel again, and very clearly and conclusively, ex- 
plains that the story has arisen from two sources: one, tlie 
probable confusion of the Yellowstone Park trip of Mr. 
Hatcu, which apparently did encounter some social mis- 
baps, with the Northern Pacific excursion; and the other a 
mistake of the Earl of Onslow, who supposed that “a pri- 
vate car’ meant a car exclusively for himself and family— 
an error, however, which was promptly corrected, aud the 
correction perfectly understood by him; and the intrusion 
of an Englishman who came upon the ticket of another in- 
vited guest, and his sons, who thrust themselves upon the 
party without permission, all of whom were dismissed from 
the excursion. This was a contretemps, but it does not in 
any manner justify the assertion that the invited guests of 
the Northern Pacitic disgracefully misbehaved themselves. 
It was a trip which the Sentinel describes in words which, 
so far as we can learn, express the general feeling of the 
guests, remarkable in plan, complete in performauce, and 
of unalloyed delight to the travellers. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Matrnew ARNOLD agrees with Piato, that a good education 
is not fitted for all sorts and conditions of men, and that an intel- 
ligent man will pursue those studies which shall result in his getting 
soberness, righteousness, and wisdom, and will discard all the rest. 

—Mr. Ruskin expresses his conviction that “ nothing much mat- 
ters in a nursery, except the mother, the nurse, and the air.” Such 
small things as warmth, sunshine, cleanliness, rattles, and soothing- 
syrup are beneath his notice. 

—IsmaiL Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt, explains that the Egyptian 
troops under Hicxs Pasha were defeated because, more than any 
other soldiers, they needed a flag, military music, and all the éc/at 
of war, and these they did not have. The ex-Khedive was not sur- 
prised at the calamity. 

—If some genii should arise to-morrow (says Mr. Henry Wat- 
TERSON) and offer to restore the South its slaves, the South would 
stand back aghast and say, ‘‘Get behind me, Satan.” . 

—A newspaper called 7iuth, published in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, and devoted to the propagation of Socialistic doctrines, in its is- 
sue for November 17 appropriates a chapter from Professor Richarp 
T. Ery’s work on French and German Socialism, recently published 
by Harper & Brorners, and prints it in the form of an original 
contribution, under the Professor’s own signature. This may im- 
ply appreciation of the author’s views ; but as it also conveys the 
false impression that he writes for the paper, our San Francisco 
contemporary should either change its name or mend its ways. 

—In a recent divorce case in London the presiding judge said 


that “if the plaintiff's husband called her and her mother liars, 


that was a very gross insult, but it was no excuse for her slapping 
him on the face» and the fact that she got out of bed and slapped 
him three times on the face showed that she was not afraid of 
him.” The question often arises as to what a man should do 
when another man has called him a liar, and it would be interest- 
ing to know what the learned judge’s ruling would be in that case. 
' The new Italian Minister of Marine, Signor Dex Santo, is at 
least as good a sea-dog as some of our Secretaries of the Navy. 
At the battle of Lissa, in 1866, he gallantly went down with the 
frigate Italia, of which he was commander, after a brilliant en- 
gagement, but on rising to the surface he managed to get hold of 
a spar, and after floating six hours was picked up. 

—France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, and Portugal have together a 
population of 90,000,000, of whom only 680,000 are Protestants. 
In France alone there are 630,000 Protestants; in Belgium, 
15,000; in Italy, 14,000; in Spain, 30,000; and in Portugal, 500. 
The great object of the French Protestants during the present 
century has been to avoid conflicts with the Catholics, but they 
have signally failed in rescuing from infidelity men who were will- 
ing to be Christians, but unwilling to be Romanists. The French 
Protestant clergy receive their salaries from the national treasury. 
One of the most eloquent and eminent of them is M. De Pres- 
senst, who has just been elected a life member of the French 
Senate. 

—Disgusting (observes a late writer) as the sale of wives may 
seem to be now, the belief in its lawful character has descended 
from very early ages, when a wife was actually a chattel bought 
for so many cattle from her father—as daughters are still bought. 


among the Zulus—and salable by her owner when he found a suit- 


able customer. Only a few days ago, at the Li ol assizes, a 
woman charged with bigamy pleaded that her former husband had 
sold her for a quart of beer, and the witnesses who testified in her 
behalf really seemed to think that a man has as good a right to 
sell his wife as his pig or his bull-dog. In 1832 a farmer in Eng- 
land sold his wife at auction for twenty shillings and a Newfound- 
land dog, and the authorities made no objection. In 1815 an Eng- 
lishman sold his wife for eleven shillings, in 1820 for five shillings, 
in 1826 for thirty shillings, and in 1835 for fifteen pounds, 


—Sir Srarrorp Nortucors, who finds time to vary the toils of 


politics with the sports of literature, has been reminding a popular 
audience that the best writings of modern times are but reproduc- 
tions of the same thoughts, the same feelings, and the same spirit 
which distinguish the ancient writers ; that some of the most beau- 
tiful lines in Miiton’s poems are taken straight from THEocRITUS ; 
that some of the most curious and amusing conceits of Gudliver’s 
Travels are copied or adapted from Luctan ; and that certain pas- 
sages in Horace which describe the house of a vulgar rich man, 
or the way in which a great bore fastened himself upon the poet 
while he was out walking, apply with much force to our own times. 

—The new Lord Mayor of London announces that when he goes 
to church he will not take out four horses, nor put his servants 


into state liveries. To ride to church for the sake of a show on a. 


Sunday morning would be inconsistent with his principles, one of 
which is, “‘to save my servants on the Lord’s day from all work 
that it is possible to avoid.” | 

—A Scotch wine-merchant writes: “I do not believe in drink- 


ing one wine during a lifetime. At one time I drank nothing but - 


port; now I seldom touch it, because my constitution is changed. 
If spared to live a few years longer, I shall probably take to it 
again as a vitalizer. Any food may give you the gout if it does 
not agree with you, and the same wine that would produce it in 
one person would cure it in another.” . 

—Prince Bismarck, lean and thin, his face yellow from jaundice, 
and expressive of great suffering, his gait uneasy and constrained, 
seems at length to be really on the sick-list. 

—M. De Lesseps professes himself ready to listen to any com: 
plaint brought against himself or the administration of the Suez 
Canal by any ship-owner. “I shall be glad to meet such gentle- 
men face to face, because I have always found that it is by the in- 
lerposition of a third busybody that difficulties arise, and that 
when people meet face to face such difficulties can be settled in 
peace and harmony.” 

—An English jury found themselves at variance respecting the 
amount of damages to be awarded in a breach-of-promise suit. 
One juryman thought that $25,000 was the proper 
that $27,500 should be given; a third that much less would do. 
Finally they agreed to add up the several sums mentioned by the 
various jurymen, and to divide the gross.results by twelve. This 
gave $12,750, which was accordingly awarded to the plaintiff. 

—Mr. Franxir B. Gowen said in the United States Circuit 
Court, Trenton, New Jersey: “I am now about to retire from the 
railroad to the legal profession, and I want to take a good charac- 
ter back with me. In all the fifteen years I have been connected 
with railroads I have never been directly or indirectly interested 
in speculation in the stock of any road with which I was con- 
nected.” 
—The late Judge Brack used to say that it was the business of 
the clergy to preach Christianity, and of the laity to defend it. 
We are glad to learn that Mr. Grorcr Ticknor Curtis has 
pared for a popular magazine a series of articles in defense of the 
Christian religion, which deal specifically with the theories of cre- 
ation and evolution, and in which he treats his readers as a jury, 


and applies to the subjects treated the rules of evidence and the 


principles of rational belief. 

—The interest of the wealthier classes in the project of the 
pedestal for the BarrHoLp! statue has certainly been manifested 
by the alacrity with which the owners of valuable collections of 
pictures have responded to the appeal of the committee of the 
Loan Exhibition. These owners have so often been called upon 
to lend their choicest works of art that of late years the exercise 
of such generosity has in many cases been very wearisome. To 
some minds it is difficult to understand why a favorite oil-painting 
should be lent in eharity any more than a favorite piece of furni- 
ture or a favorite pair of horses. 

—The Pope having given to the people of Detroit, with his bless- 
ing, an oil painting representing the betrothal of St. Catuertng, the 
e thas been acknowledged with “ very sincere and heart-felt thanks 
or the picture so graciously sent.” We notice with pleasure that 
the work of establishing in that city a permanent art museum is 
going on prosperously, and that the committee who have the mat- 
ter in charge announce to their fellow-citizens that “those who 
wish to travel on the same train should get aboard at once.” 

—Mr. CourtLanp Pactmer’s Nineteenth Century Club will resume 


its sessions on the 6th of December, with a paper by Mr. Groner 


W. CaB.x, who reads as well as he writes. This meeting will be 
the forerunner of a series which promises to be even more inter- 
esting than the brilliant assemblies of-last winter. It is worthy 
of mention that among the guests of this literary club the ladies 
are believed to be even better able than the gentlemen to appre- 
ciate and discuss the subjects introduced. : 

—The enterprising managers of the Salmagundi exhibition of 
works in black and white have made some money this year by 
selling their lease of the National Academy to the Barrno.p1 ex- 
hibition committee. Their fine and unique display in the Ameri- 
can Art Rooms will accordingly be a financial not less than an 
artistic success, and for several years to come, doubtless, the pub- 
lic will share in the benefits of this favorable turn in the tide... 

—Gerorce Augustus gives a curious account of bis ances- 
try. Some writer inquired whether he was a Jew. He answers: 
“In reply to my esteemed correspondent, whose communication is 
evidently of a bona fide character, I beg to state that I have no 
knowledge of ever having any Jewish ancestors. On the other 
hand, my maternal great-grandmother was a red Indian.” 

—Baron de St. Amand, the diplomatist, has just published at 
Paris an account of the Empress Josxpniye’s first four years of 
wedded life, under the title of Za Citoyenne . 

—M. Ds Lessers had, after all, only a second-hand idea when 
he propounded the cutting of the Suez Canal. The first Napoleon, 
according to history, is credited with the plan, and the fact is re- 
corded in these words, written in 1797: “In the course of the 
next decade I shall sail to the canal which is now cutting across 
the Isthmus of Suez. The Polytechnic School and Corps of En- 
gineers are employed in devising means for conv my heavy 
desert. Soon shall India hail us her de- 
iverers, an proud islanders, the tyrants of Calcutta, shall 
fall before the heroes of Arcola.” ” 7 

—One of the most 
Bunsen’s visit to Yale College, immediately before his departure 


for Germany, was his meeting with the venerable Professor of: 


Latin, Taomas L. THatcner, who had been tutor to the Crown 
Prince of Germany in the latter’s boyhood. In an article contrib- 


uted to Harper’s MaGazine some time since about the family of _ 


the Crown Prince, the Baron makes -no mention of the interes 

fact that the man who subsequently married the daughter 

Queen Vicroria owed his knowledge of English y toa Yale 
graduate. Baron Von Bunsen confessed afterward, however, with 
much chagrin, that while writing the paper referred to he was 
ignorant of that which, considering the audience he was about to 
address, he should have taken exceptional pleasure in stating. 
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‘‘THERE WAS SILENCE, EXCEPT FOR THE SCRATCHING OF HER PEN.” 


THIRLBY HALL.’ 
By W. E. NORRIS, 
or Matrimony,” “ De Mersso,” “No New 


Tune,” Hears or Money,” 


CHAPTER XXX.—({ Continued.) 
I RECEIVE ADVICE FROM HARRY AND MR. SOTHERAN. 


I RETURNED to town, meditating over Harry’s advice, which 
seemed to be well meant, and wondering what Lady Constance 
would say to it all. 
, evening; but when the time came she failed to make her appear- 

ance, having, as subsequently transpired, sent an excuse at the 
last moment. I was not sorry for this respite, as I thought mat- 
ters might be more comfortably discussed in Hill Street, whither I 
repaired as early as possible on the following afternoon. 


The door was opened, after some little delay, by a young man in. 


plain clothes, who looked as if I had interrupted him in the act of 
brushing the powder out of his hair. It appeared to me that he 
Was struggling with a smile, as he said; briskly, ‘“‘ Ladyship’s left 
town, sir.” 

“By Jove!” I ejaculated, involuntarily; and then I proceeded 
to ask when Lady Constance had left, and how soon her return 
might be looked for. 

“Not coming back at all, sir,” replied the ex-footman, evidently 
much enjoying my discomfiture. ‘“ Her ladyship left yesterday 
4norning for the Continent.” 

I was so astounded that I turned, without another word, and 
should have walked away, if I had not at this moment become 
aware of the slow and majestic approach of a well-known white 
waistcoat. I could not refuse myself the pleasure of watching 
Mr. Sotheran’s demeanor under the blow which was about to fall 
upon him, and I stood aside as he mounted the steps. 

He recognized me with much affability—‘ How do you do, Mr. 
Maxwell ?—how do you do? Warm afternoon, is it not ?’—and 
marched on unsuspectingly to receive his sentence from the lips of 
the servant, who was now grinning delightedly. EL 

For a moment he was evidently staggered. His eyes became as 
large and round as those of the First in the fairy tale of the 
Tinder-box ; his jaw fell, and he gasped out, “ Eh ?—what ?—gone 
abroad?” But presently he regained his customary phlegmatic 
calm, and drew out his card-case, merely observing, “I had an ap- 
pointment with Lady Constance for this afternoon.” 

Indeed, sir? Dear me, sir!” said the young man, upon whose 
manners sudden emancipation from the shackles of livery seemed 
to have produced a deleterious effect. 

Mr. Sotheran frowned at him heavily. “I presume that you are 
no longer in Lady Constance’s service,” said he. “ Has she broken 
up her establishment, pray ?” 

Yes, sir. We was took by surprise, having been given to un- 
“erstand as we should be wanted for another month at least.” 

ss Well, you got a month’s wages, I suppose,” said Mr. Sotheran, 
; ortly. “What is Lady Constance’s present address ?” 

: Her ladyship didn’t leave no address, sir.”” 

Nonsense !” returned Mr. Sotheran ; “she must have left some 
address for her letters.” 

Phaic young man said he would inquire, and came back, after a 
we absence, with the somewhat startling information that letters 

u, to be forwarded to Poste Restante, Constantinople. 
of r. Sotheran and I walked down the street together, community 

ee making us almost friends for the time being. 

his is a bad job,” I remarked. “She has gone to have a look 
war, of course.” . 
NO doubt she has,” agreed my companion. “Yes; no doubt 
that Will be it. It is, as you say, an =. soem freak, and one 
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I expected to meet her at a dinner party that 
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that may be attended, I fear, with considerable risk. The last 
accounts of the cholera are most alarming. I almost question,” 
he continued, speaking rather to himself than to me, “‘ whether I 
should not do well to follow her.” ‘ 

“T hope to goodness you won’t do that!” I exclaimed. And 
when he asked me why he should not, I answered, not very civilly, 
“Oh, well, you might get the cholera yourself, you know.” 

“T should not allow myself to be deterred by any fears of that 
kind,” said Mr. Sotheran. 

“But might you not allow yourself to be deterred by fear of 
intruding where you were not wanted?” I suggested; for, not 
being able to go to Constantinople myself, I was unwilling to allow 
my rival so great an advantage over me. | 

‘My young friend,” said Mr. Sotheran, not unkindly, “you are, 
of course, aware of the hopes that I entertain with regard to Lady 
Constance. I have been told, and I believe that there is a founda- 
tion of truth in the rumor, that you yourself have similar hopes. 
Will you allow me to advise you, in all good faith and sincerity, to 
dismiss any such vague notions from your mind? The fact is 
that you have not the ghost of a chance against me.” 

“You are very modest!” cried I, laughing. ‘“ How can you 
possibly tell what my chance may be?” 

“‘ Don’t misunderstand me,” went on Mr. Sotheran; “I am far 
from asserting that Lady Constance may not prefer your society 
to mine. But when it comes to so serious a question as that of 
marriage, I have advantages over you which every man and woman 
of the world must at once see and admit. I have reason to be- 
lieve that Lady Constance does admit them.” 

So had I, but I didn’t say so. I contented myself with observing 
that Lady Constance was not always and altogether influenced by 
considerations of wordly wisdom. 

“TI think, however, that she will prove to be so in the present 
instance,” Mr. Sotheran rejoined. “So far as I am concerned, 
you are very welcome to try your best with her; but I warn you 
that you will be disappointed. I have, in short, made up my mind 
to succeed,” he concluded, calmly. 

“ And do you consider that an infallible recipe for success ?” I 
‘inquired. 

Mr. Sotheran paused for a moment before replying. “ Well, I 
have failed in some things, like most men; but that has always 
been when I have attempted a task beyond my powers. This 
task is within my powers, and I have no fear of failure. I have 
been perfectly open with you, Mr. Maxwell,” he added, “ because, 
in spite of the—may I say juvenile petulance ?—with which you 
have sometimes treated me, I like you, and because I think it is a 
pity that you should waste your time in the pursuit of shadows. 
Believe me, you will do very well without Lady Constance Milner. 
I will even go further, and say that, in my humble opinion, Lady 
Constance is not good enough for you. I am by no means blind | 
to her defects, I can assure you; but the difference between us is 
that you will outgrow your present fancy, whereas I am too old: 
to change. Good-evening to you. Think over what I have 
said.” 

And Mr. Sotheran turned into Brooks’s, while 1 walked on, some- 
what nettled, but with an increased respect for my elderly rival. 
I soon banished him and his warning from my thoughts, however, 
and fell to busying myself with conjectures as to the cause of 
Lady Constance’s flight. Debt—satiety—caprice—any one of these 
might have sufficed to send her off on her travels again, and it was 
quite in accordance with her habits to disappear without taking 
formal leave of her friends. Yet I thought that she might have 
made an exception in favor of one of them, and as soon as I reached 
home I wrote her a letter, in which I gave pathetic expression to 
this sentiment. Remembering that we had parted almost in an- 
ger, I implored her to forgive me, if I had been so unfortunate as 
to incur her displeasure; I begged her at least to let me know 
what her movements were likely to be; but, after considering of 
it, I decided not to bring forward the subject of my cousin's resus- 
citation. Such an announcement at such a time might be fatal; 
and if Mr. Sotheran carried out. his threat of following her to the 
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East, there was no saying what she might not be brought to con- 
sent to in a moment of despondency. 

When I had finished and dispatched my letter, I surprised my- 
self whistling in a light-hearted manner, and asked myself sternly 
what I meant by such conduct. I ought to have been weeping 
and tearing my hair. I had been deceived—imore or less deceived, 
at all events—by my friend; I had been deserted by the object of 
my affections ; I had been calmly defied by a formidable rival; and 
I was about té be disinherited by my uncle. Why, then, in Heaven’s 
name, should I feel like a school-boy let out for a holiday ? 

Being unable to reply to these pertinent questions, either then 
or the next day, when the same unaccountable gayety of spirits 
took possession of me, I felt drawn toward obtaining the opinion 
of an unprejudiced person upon my case; and so it came about 
that, exactly twenty-four hours after the disappointment which I 
had met with in Hill Street, I was ringing the door-bell of Mrs. 
Saville’s house in Portman Square. > | 

Mrs. Saville, I was informed, had gone out driving, but further 


inquiry produced the pleasant intelligence that Miss Dennison was - 


at home and would see me. Under which circumstances, I de- 
voutly hoped that Mrs: Saville’s drive might. be a prolonged one. 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
LADY CONSTANCE MAKES A FINAL CONCESSION. 


Ir was an immense comfort to me to be able to talk openly to 


Maud, without betraying any one’s confidence. I made her ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances relating to my first meeting 
with Harry, to our subsequent friendship, and to my discovery of 
his wife and child, not forgetting the episode of Mrs. Farquhar’s 
visit to Richmond, and Harry’s explanation of his conduct upon that 
occasion ; and when I had done, she observed that, for a diploma- 
tist, I did not seem to be very quick at distinguishing henest‘ men 
from rogues. 

That Harry was not a rogue, and a very clever one too, she de- 
clined to believe. “The whole thing is as clear as daylight,” she 
said. ‘He has contrived to get what he wants without any as- 
sistance from you, because it would not at all suit his book to be 
indebted to your generosity, and I have no doubt that it is he who 
has traduced you to your uncle. My only hope is that Mr. Le 
Marchant may be a little less blind than you. You had better 
leave them alone, I think, for the present; there can be no use in 
your going to Thirlby now that matters have reached such a pass.” 

But although Maud scolded me more than was quite just, and 
although she had some searching questions to put to me about 
Lady Constance, whose unexpected departure I was obliged to 
mention, I spent the best part of an hour so agreeably with her 


that I walked away at last thinking to myself that’ perhaps such 


visits might not be altogether wise. Upon calmer reflection, how- 
ever, I perceived that, if Maud’s vicinity stirred up memories and 
regrets within me, there was nothing very alarming in that, nor 
indeed anything new. I had ‘regretted my infidelity to her all 
along; I should doubtless continue to regret it to the end of my 
days; but regrets were hardly likely to change either her or me. 
The romance of my boyhood was dead and buried—so deeply 
buried that Maud seemed actually to have forgotten that it-had 
ever had any existence. I might perhaps at one time have had a 
chance of winning her love; but I had thrown that chance away 
finally and irrevocably. There remained to me her friendship, of 
which I should be exceedingly foolish to deprive myself, seeing 
-_ had not precisely a plethora of disinterested friends in the 
world. : 

Fortified with these convictions, I did not hesitate to dine in 
Portman Square, as I was invited to do a few days later; and 
after that, finding Mrs. Saville and her daughter disposed to be 
amiable, I spent a good deal of my spare time in their house. 


| After the first few days, Maud and I spoke little of Thirlby and of 


what was going on there. She yielded a reluctant assent to my. 
proposition that the subject was one which had already been more 
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than sufficiently talked over; and indeed the home 
pews that ed us was of the most meagre de- 


My uncle wrote much aa usual, scarcely 
alluding to the circumstance that his family cir- 
cle had been increased, although he asked me to 
try and find him a Shetland pony of docile charac- 
ter, suitable for a child learning to ride—an order 
which seemed significant. As for Harry, he did 
not write at all. 

Nor did any letter reach me from the East. 
Once or twice I encountered Mr. Sotheran, which 
was proof positive that he had thought better of 
his intention to pursue Lady Constance; but on 
these occasions he only nodded to me without 
speaking, and I did not ask him whether he had 
any news of the absentee, feeling tolerably cer- 
tain that he had none. 

The London season, meanwhile, was drawing 
to its close. Parliament sat late that year; but 
the dearth of entertainments, added to the alarm 
. of cholera, drove away most of those who could 
- Jeave town before the end of July ; and Mrs, Sav- 
ille followed the stream, taking Maud with her. 
During the two or three weeks that followed I 
had a great deal of my own company, and very 
dull company I found it. My anxiety about Lady 
Constance, which had slumbered peacefully enough 
while Maud had been in London, woke up again 
and pestered me day and night. If I had known 
at all where to look for her, I might have bees 
tempted to spend the month of leave which was 
all that an exacting country would allow me in 
making a dash for the seat of war; but as there 
was an even probability of Lady Constance’s be- 
ing by that time fomenting sedition at Warsaw, 
or stirring up a clearer conception of the political 
crisis in the breast of a philosophical potentate at 
Berlin, I abandoned the idea of engaging in any 
such wild-goose chase. Moreover, the ‘path of 
duty plainly led toward Norfolk. | 

Three-quarters of the month of August had 

ised slowly away, and I was in the act of pack- 
ing my portmanteau, one evening, preparatory to 
a move homeward on the morrow, when a note 
was brought to me, which, on being opened, proved 
to contain only the following laconic command: 
“Come and see me any time after eight o'clock 
- to-night at Claridge’s Hotel.—C. M.” 

Lady Constance had returned, then! I gazed 
at the paper which bore the evidence of her pre- 
sence in London with somewhat mixed feelings. 
Of course I was overjoyed at the thought of see- 
ing ber once more, and very glad that she had ar- 


rived just in<time to catch me before my depart- 7 
rism, that you can néver go wrong in telling a wo- 


ure for Thirlby; but the thought which did not 
' overjoy me at all was that of the long-deferred 
statement that I should have to make that even- 
ing. Still, it was impossible to foresee what Lady 
Constance’s views might be upon any given sub- 
ject, and it was some comfort that I had my un- 
. ¢le’s authority for assuring her that no irrevoca- 
_ ble settlement had as yet been decided upon. 

I was at Claridge’s at five minutes past eight, 
and was shown without delay into Lady Con- 
stance’s sitting-room, where I found her still in 
her travelling dress, answering letters, of which 
a large veecon, ten open upon the table before her. 
She glanced up as I made my entrance, but did 
not move or offer me her hand. “Is that you ?” 
shesaid. “Sit down and read the papers ; I shall 
be ready for you in a few minutes.” 

I was too familiar with her peculiarities to re- 
sent this.cold welcome. I did as she bade me, 
and for some little time there was silence, except 
for the scratching of her pen as she dashed off 
and addressed note after note, apparently obliv- 
ious of my presence. I scrutinized her features, 
upon which the light of a shaded lamp fell, and 
it struck me that her journey had not done lier 
much good. She looked paler than usual, 4 jd 
more care-worn, and from time to time she pregs- 
ed her hand upon her temples, as though ber 
head ached. At length she threw down her pen, 
and requeste | me to ring the bell, and Antonio 

appearing pr sently in answer to the summons, 
she handed Her pile of letters to him, telling him 
to have them"posted. Then she got up and took 
a chair nearer to the one upon which I was 


seated. 

“Well,” she began, “did you think you had 
seen the last of me ¥”’ 

“T didn’t think it would be quite so bad as that,” 
answered I; “but I have been feeling very un- 
easy about you lately, I confess. Did you get 
my letter ?” | 

“Your letter? Oh, you mean the one that you 
wrote directly after I started. Yes; it. reached 
me; but you pnow I never answer letters unless 
I am obliged.’ 

“Why did you go off like that?” I asked, re- 
proachfully. “I don’t think it was very kind of 
vou.” 


“ Qught I to have asked your permission first ? 
I should have let you know that I was going, but 
I couldn’t tell that you would allow twenty-four 
hours to pass without coming to see me, and I 
found it quite impossible to wait. Iam not like 
most people, who grow gradually weary of their 
surroundings : a disgust for places seizes upon me 
all of a sudden, and then I feel that it is a case 
for immediate departure or self-destruction. You 
‘would not have liked to find me on the drawing- 
room floor in Hill Street with my throat cut.” 
“No; but you might have sent me a line to 
say,that you were leaving, and'to give me an op- 
peri of bidding you good-by. Then at least 
should have heard what part of the world you 
for.” 
“I didn’t think of it. I apologize. It seem 
however, that you did discover my destination.” 
“Only by chance. I was so astonished at 
hearing of your departure that I was going away 
without asking any more questions, when Mr. 
came up, and, with great presence of 
mind, demanded your address.’ | 


a pa He also favored me with a long let- 


“ Which I trust you didn’t answer.” 


“Yes, I did. He wished to know whether I in- 


tended to keep my promise of visiting some neigh- 
bors of his during the autumn, and he said he 
should pursue me to Turkey or elsewhere if he 
did not receive a speedy reply. So I wrote to 
tell him that he might expect me back in Eng- 
land before September. I thought it unnecessary 
to take that precaution in your case, as you had 
not held out the same threat.” 

“] suppose that means that you wanted to be 
rid of both of us.” 

“T can’t contradict you. There are times when 
one wants to be rid of everybody, one’s self in- 
cluded. In a general way, I should say that any 
one who was tired of life could not do better 
than to Constantinople at the present time ; 
but I have the constitution of an ostrich, and I 
suffered from nothing worse than a prolonged at- 
tack of the blues. Then I went to Varna, and 
had a look at the allied armies, by way of raising 
my spirits. They are dying like so many flies, 
and they talk of invading the Crimea and 
taking Sevastopol, the knowing people say that a 
peace will be patched up, and the whole expedi- 
tion will collapse. When I had seen and heard 
enough horrors to satisfy me for the rest of my 
days, I retreated to Vienna; after which I looked 
in upon my brother at FranzenshOhe—who beaged 
me to say all sorts of kind things to you, by 
bye—and so I made my way back to London. 
Now you have heard the history of my doings, 
and it is your turn to speak. Have you made up 

quarrel with Miss Dennison yet ?” 

“JT never had any quarrel with her,” I an- 
swered. | 

“No? But are you engaged to be married to 
her ?”’ 

“TI don’t think you need ask that question,” 
said J. “If you don’t understand that I shall 
never marry anybody, unless, by some miracle, it 
should be yourself, I am sorry for it; but I can 
hardly say or do anytliing more than I have done 
to convince you.” 3 

“She is a very pretty girl,” observed Lady 
Constance, abstractedly. “I remember making 
vou quite hot and angry at the Opera by some 
disparaging remarks about her, which were not in 
the least sincere. The vulgar belief that a plain 
woman is always jealous of a pretty one is per- 
fectly correct, like most vulgar beliefs, whatever 
assertions may be made to the contrary.” 

“You, at all events, are not plain, and need not 
be jealous of anybody,” I remarked. 

“ Ah,” said Lady Constance, smiling, “‘I see you 
have realized the truth of another vulgar apho- 


man that she is pretty. Stick to that rule, and 
you will do well. 
see Miss Dennison since that night ?” 

“Of course I have,” answered I. “We are 
very old friends; and though I was in love with 
her once, she never was at all in love with me. 
You don’t mind my seeing her, do you ?” 

Lady Constance laughed outrigitt. 
should I mind? The miracle hasn’t occurred 
yet, you know. Now tell me some more news, if 
you have any to tell.” 

“T have one thing to tell you,’’ I replied, eager 
to acquit myself of my task, and have done with 
it ; “‘ but I don’t know whether it will interest you. 
You remember the story of that cousin of mine 
who was sent away from home iu disgrace, and 
whom I was in a sort of way supposed to replace ? 
Well, my uncle has almost made up his mind to 
pardon him. At least Harry has been staying at 
Thirlby for some weeks upon trial, as it were, and 
I believe I may look upon it as tolerably certain 
now that I shall never be one of the landed gen- 
try of Norfolk.” 

Lady Constance, who had up to this point been 
lying back, with her eyes half closed, and had 
spoken in a weary, apathetic tone, sat up in her 
chair now, and looked at me anxiously. “Do you 
mean to say,” she asked, “ that you have been so 
insane as to put this man in your place »” 

I explained that my cousin’s restoration was 
due to no efforts made by me on his behalf, but 
simply to the fact that he had a wife and child, 
of whose existence my uncle had until lately been 
ignorant. 

“ A wife and child!” repeated Lady Constance. 
“This sounds serious. What sort of a wife, and 
what sort of a child 

“ His wife,” answered I, “is a very good sort of 
woman in her way; but she is not a lady, and I 
am afraid she will never be made to resemble 
one. The boy, of course, can be sent to school 
and formed like other boys.” 

“H'’m! I wouldn’t give a five-pound note for 
your chances. Let me see: what was it that cous- 
in of yours did? Was it forgery?” 

“No; I am sorry to say it was cheating at 
cards,” I answered. “ But this happened a good 
many years ago, and—” 

“ Ah, I remember now,” interrupted Lady Con- 
stance. “That man Chapman told me the whole 
history, but I did not attend particularly to what 
he-said. Probably he knew very little about it.” 

“He ought to know as much about it as any- 
body,” I observed. “I am free to disclose now 
that his name is not Chapman, but Harry Le 
Marchant. It was his own history that he told 
you.’ 

Lady Constance started visibly, and I asked 
ane laughing, whether she was very much aston- 
is 


“T am indeed!” she said; “I am astonished 
beyond measure. I have always been told, and I 
have always believed, that it takes a sharp man 
to make a fool of me; but your gifted cousin has 
successfully accomplished that feat. He must be 
a very finished rascal. I wonder, now, what in- 
terest he had in taking me in !” 

“IT don’t think his assuming a false name was 
so very unnatural,” I remarked. 

“] was not thinking about his name. What I 
should like to arrive at is his motive for having 
urged me to marry you.” 

“If he did that,” said I, “I believe it was out 
of pure good-will.” 


I presume you have been to> 


“So I should think!” returned Lady Constance, 
sarcastically. ‘I never did the wretched crea- 
ture an injury,” she went on. “On the contrary, 
I always paid him well, and I was more polite to 
him than ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
would have been; and yet, knowing all the time 
that he intended to cut you out, he actually had 
the audacity to tell me in so many words that 


were as assured as anybody’s 
the kingdom.” 

“Tt looks rather awkward, I admit,” said I; 
“but the explanation is simple enough. He nev- 
er believed that my uncle would be induced to 
overlook his offense; and indeed I don’t know 
that he wished very much to be forgiven.” 

{ro BR CONTINURD.) 


THE CONDITION OF THE FREED. 
| MEN. 
By FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Warruer the lately emancipated slaves | 
Southern States have made any sensible degree 
of progress since they obtained their freedom is 
a question often 
denial. Another question, equally pertinent, and 


n the 


even more momentous in view of the history of . 


questions, like the two sides of a horse, should go 
together, since they are largely dependent upon 
each other. Plainly en the recent bonds- 
men can make little progress without the consent 
and co-operation of the ruling class among whom 
they live, and who own the land upon which they 
live. Nobody seems to doubt the progress of the 
masters, but everybody is curious to know how 
the freedmen are getting ‘ 


along. 

slave-holders. 
defenders. It is mine, by your leave and . 
nanimity, to speak for the class leas farorea. 


‘The answer to the question now put to them is | 


of vital importance. If it shall be found that 
the freedmen are progressive and improvin 
that they only need time, patience, and a fair 


chance in the race of life to become useful citi- | 


zens, making the pation p in peace and 
powerful in war; there is, I believe, justice and 
generosity enough in the American people to sup- 
ply the needed conditions of success. If, on the 
other hand, they are found to be non-p ive, 
worse masters to themselves than their old mas- 
ters were to them, that liberty neither improves 
their character nor condition, they are sure to be 
treated in the end as cumberers of the ground, 
and will in due season perish from the earth. 
Civilization is all love and tenderness toward 
whatever accords and co-operates with it, but im- 
placable, cruel, and remorseless to all obstacles. 


It spares neither forest, mountain, nor ocean, and ° 


it will not spare Indian, Mongolian, or Ethiopian. 

All must go along with it, or be crushed beneath 
its swift-flying wheels. 

Before answering pro or con concerning the 

s of the freedmen, candid men will see 

the justice of another inquiry, namely, what these 

people were before they were emancipated, under 

what conditions they were emancipated, and what 

have been the means of improvement within their 


reach since they were emancipated? All will ad- 


mit that it would be manifestly and grossly unfair 
to judge the freedmen without taking their ante- 
cedents into account. They should be measured, 
not from the height vet to be attained, but from 
the depths from which they have come. 

My relation to these 
close my eyes against facts favorable or unfavor- 
able to them. I know no race in my regard but 
the human race. The same feeling that led me 
to risk my life to save that of a white boy in my 
boyhood made me espouse the cause of the slave 
as soon as I was able to think. 


The question asked at the beginning of this 
article includes mental, moral, and material im-. 


provement. What the American people want to 
know, and have a right to know, is whether the 
lately enslaved lead better lives and have made 
for themselves more comfortable conditions of 
existence than in slavery—whether during these 
twenty my they have advanced, stood ‘still, or 
re 


Let us first compare their mental condition 
of twenty years ago with what it is at present. 
Prior to emancipation the colored intellect of 
the South made no visible sign—and could make 
no sign—of life or power. It was suppressed and 
shrouded in darkness. were unknown. 
The law made fine and imprisonment the penalty 
for teaching one of these sable children to read. 
So far down were they in the scale of intelligence 
that they were deemed by many incapable of mas- 
tering the rudiments of an lish education. 


Even in religion nothing more than oral instruc. | 


tion was allowed them. “Servants, obey your 
masters, and be contented with your lot,” was the 
most they got of this, but of this they abun- 
dance, both by arguments from the pulpit on Sun- 
day and by the rhetoric of the lash in the field on 


Monday... In those days a colored man who could | 


read was @ curiosity, and was generally set down 


in the estimation of the white people as a dan- 
gerous character. It would be easy to enlarge 
upon this mental midnight darkness, but I will’ 


leave something to the reflection of the intelli- 


Southern States, according to statistics in the 
Bureau of Education at W between two 
and three hundred thousand children at- 


put to me in a tone of doubt and . 


They have never been in want of | 


people does not make me . 


ppressed. 
‘character such as liberty 
- chance of developmen 


any such could be rae they hese only need to 
W 


their doubts and denials made : Col- 
ored children, to the credit of the statesmen of 
twenty years ago, have commodious school-houses, 
. and are pursuing the same 
ccurse.of study that white children pursue, and 
with almost equal success. 
With respect to the moral of the late. 


and the voice of conscience had little eines of 
cultivation in the relation of master and slave. 
Conduct in that relation waa guided by force and 
fear. Mutaal interest and common welfare were 
excluded from that relation. _ Its corner-stone was 
composed of the blood-cemented fragments of the 
moral constitution of human nature. Each party 
to it found himself impelled to do that which was 
not to the advan of the other. They were 
mutual enemies on the same territory, and in daily 
unfriendly contact. In his notes on Virginia Mr. 
Jefferson says, ‘‘The whole commerce between 
master and slave is a perpetual exercise of the 
most boisterous the most unlimited des- 


potism on the pt degrading submissi 
8u 
7 on the other.” 


In such a state of society the 
moral sense was blunted, and the voice of con- 
science su The attributes of a manly 
now demands had no 
t. The master forced what 
he could and all he could from the slave, and the 
sjave in turn stole all he could from the master, 
his only restraint being the fear of detection and 
punishment. He was born into.a society organ- 
ized to defraud him of the results of his labor, 
and he naturally enough thought it no robbery to 
¢btain by stealth—the only way open to him— 
& part of what was forced from him under the 
fiard conditions of the lash. I do not pretend to 
deny that there was ever a generous slave-holder 
or honest slave, for I know the contrary, but I 
equally know that the system made tyrants of 
one class and thieves of the other. 


| ., As to social relations, the system was even 


more destructive and deadly. Its victims were 
herded together like horses, sheep, and swine, 


_ without the restraints of moral instruction or de- 


cency. The master was made more important 
by every addition to his slaves. Marriage did not 


‘exist ; the family was abolished. The young had 


no reputation to gain, and the old had none to 


lose. 
Let it be remembered in respect to the morals 


| of these people that streams are not easily di- 


verted from well-worn channels; that the moral 
character formed under the conditions thus fee- 
bly described is not easily or speedily reformed. 
There is not only much to learn, but much to un- 
learn. It is sad to think of the multitude who 
only dropped out of slavery to drop into prisons 
and chain-gangs, for the crimes for which they 
are punished seldom rise higher than the stealing 
a pig or a pair of shoes; but it is consoling to 
think that the fact is not due to liberty, but to 
slavery, and that the evil will disappear as these 
people recede from the system in which they 
were born. 

From what has been now said it must not 
seem that I have conceded that there has been 


‘no improvement in the manne and morals of 


the freedmen since emancipation. I do not ad- 
mit any such thing, for in morals, as in men- 
tal power, according to my knowledge, obtain- 
ed from many .sources of information, there 1s 
a visible and growing improvement both as to 
‘honesty and chastity. What was once done 
smong these people not only with impunity, but 
with mirthful boasting, and without apparent 
sense of wrong or shame, does not now escape 
the rebuke and reprobation of a large and grow- 
ing class of their own color. There is every- 
where them a peer ition of the 
new order of life and society into which freedom 
has brought them, and they are gradually adjust- 
ing themselves to the requirements of a higher 
civilization. Churches, p teachers, Sun- 


reachers, 3, Ot 
-day-schools, night schools, day schools, singin 


Mr. Slater in his magnificent donation to the cause 
of their elevation. 
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tending schools during some portion of the 
Of course this is but a email. proportion of the 
3 | children there of school age, and for whom there 
is no provision. The amount of illiteracy is there. 
fore still great and deplorable, The indisposi. 
tin inherited from slavery to allow the States to 
be the of the laboring class. 

is. still strong, general governm 
fobich had -no hesitation. in ing State 
to catch slaves, has thus far Regs a: respect for 
the sovereign. dignity of the States to cross their 
lines to secure civil rights or education to its 

It may be uced as a fair argument tha 
freed people have made some progress _ 
matter of education, that now nobody can be 
found to deny their a for education. ; 

witness the qualifications of the colored teachers 
and the aptitude of the colored ils Vv 
Yazoo, Hamburg, and the recent slaughter at ae lower tone. But the same rule of Ridemnent 
Danville, is this: Have the recent slave-holders | should be applied bere aselaewhere. They are 
| made any sensible degree of progress in civiliza- |. in this res as well . sti 
tion since the emancipation of their slaves? Are | mos 
they more industrieus, honest, and humane than 
when they bought, sold, and flogged their fellow- 
men to toil for them without wages? These two 
i 
schools, and other schools, societies for mutual 
aid, debating societies, libraries, and literary 
clubs, lawyers, doctors, editors, and newspapers, 
have sprung up and have multiplied with won- 
derful rapidity. These come not from immoral- 
ity: Sin is death to such effort. They show an 
upward tendency which may well invite patient 
es! | and benevolent effort in their behalf, and justify 
ee emotional religion is subsiding among them, and 
| gent that thought is taking the place of feeling. In 
I affirm that in nothing have these illiterate | the dark time of slavery, when this world held 
and benighted people made more progress than in | only toil, stripes, and pain for them, they were 
the acquisition of know There are now in | easily wrought into paroxysms of momentary )°Y 
by the painted and promised glories of another 
world. They are now —. see that some- 
| | thing can be made of this world as well as of the 
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Of course some of them are still wearing 
hats and coats of fifty 
years ago, but the young who have learn- 
ed to read. and write have no further use for these 
They now demand an ed 
ministry. This spirit of im- 


sighs and s. They see in it only decline of 
a ling. However that may be, it 


is evident that’ morals and manners have gained 


lamp of knowledge grows brighter among them. 
No that the wild incoherent Sambo 
sermons were a help in time of slavery. It was 
something to be told that their suffering time 
would soon be over, and that for stripes on earth 
they would have stars in heaven, even though 
it was clumsily and wildly told; but the rant of 
those days will not do for these. These old-fash- 
ioned preachers minister to passion, decry the in- 
tellect, and induce contentment in ignorance and 
stupidity, and are hence a hinderance to progress. 
The effect aimed at by their preaching is to excite 
feeling, and raise a shout—a thing which can be 
as well sea eloquent stump-speaker as by 
any modern tefield. 

oer the instrumentalities which have been 
most effective in lifting up these people to a 
higher plane of life none is more worthy of men- 
tion than the American Missionary Association. 
While it has taken the church among the freed- 
men, it has not forgotten to take the school-house. 
But nearly all denominations, Catholic as well as 
Protestant, have rushed into this vast field, each 
after its kind, to labor ‘for the salvatiqn of the 
late slaves. This is the more surprising in view 
of the long years during which our ,churches 
could more easily see the heathen thousands of 
miles over the wide waste of waters than at home. 
But let the dead past bury its dead. | 

I now come to the question as to what was the 
physical condition of these people before eman- 
cipation; and in referring to it I bear in mind 
that I am speaking to many of a generation to 
whom slavery is little more than a name, and 
who have no adequate idea of what that name 
covered. I have had this class of readers in 
mind in all I have said, and I deem it fortunate 
that you have allowed me to speak my word on 
this subject through your respected journal. 


With the exception of a few highly favored house 


servants, the physical condition of the slaves was 
indescribably wretched. A bushel of corn and 
eight pounds of salt pork per month were consid- 
ered a large allowance for a full-grown man. 
The huts in which they lived left them largely 
exposed to the | of the elements, Their 
beds were boards, their covering a miserable 
blanket, with which they were served not even 
once a vear. Much of the time they were worked 
under the lash in all weathers. Want, exposure, 
and cruelty brought to them bodily ills and gen- 
eral physical deterioration often to the extent of 
repulsive deformity. That physical well-being is 
essential to physical ion is easily demon- 
- strated both in the case of man and beast. Men 
laugh at the irregular make-up of the negro, but 
forget that no people, white or black, could pre- 
serve the finer attributes of physical manhood 
subjected to two hundred and fifty years of 
slavery. The woes of the slave mother can be 
read in the faces of her children. Slavery has 
twisted their legs, flattened their feet, and im- 
parted a depressed and cowardly aspect to their 
features. Let those who laugh rather be ashamed 
of the crime against human nature which has 
produced the deformity over which they make 


merry. 
Looking at the freedmen to-day, in that class 
which remains on the old plantation, we see but 
little improvement in food or raiment, in form or 
feature. Twenty years are but a speck in the 
life of a race. Still, even here there is improve- 
ment. Many have managed to get a few acres 
and a little home of their own. In the State of 
Louisiana colored people pay taxes on more than 
twenty millions’ worth of property, and in Geor- 
gia, according to the late Senator Hill, of that 
State, they paid taxes five years ago on six mill- 
ions. I doubt not of a showing equally creditable 
in North Carolina, Virginia, and other of the old 
Slave States. The manner in which th a 
were set free should never be overlooked. No 
people were ever emancipated under conditions 
more unfavorable for good results. The Israel- 
ites had spoils of the ry kp ; the serfs of Rus- 
sia had three acres of given to each head of 
a family ; the West India slave was permitted to 
remain upon the old plantation; but the American 
slave was turned loose to the open sky without 
money, land, or friends, and, worst of all, under 
the fierce resentment of those who owned the land 
from which he must obtain his bread. These in 
the heat of momentary wrath drove him away; 
and away he went, free, but free only to want, 
hunger, and pain; free to the chilling blasts of 
winter, free to starve. Off he went with his sick 
and well, young and old, and the infant in arms. 
_ Many died, and the mortality for a time caused 
the belief that the race would speedily die out. 
From the gallery of the United States Senate I 
heard an able Senator from the North answer 
Mr. Sumner’s plea for suffrage with the remark 


that it was useless to legislate for these people, . 


since they were sure to die out in a short-time. 
But the old- masters who thus resented emanci- 
pation relented, if they did not repent, and after 
a time called back the freedmen to their old 


been free during and 
this freedom has been more in name than in fact ; 


the old-time preachers many. 


it. is 


only 
‘that 


when I consider the manner in which their eman- 
cipation was brought about, not with the consent, 
but against the consent, of the masters; when I 
consider the fact that it was born of blood boil- 
ing over on the battle-field, the wounded pride 
and sullen determination it left in the old master 
class smarting under defeat, and the many ob- 
stacles thrown in the way of the progress of 
these people—I am far from discouraged or dis- 
satisfied. On the contrary, I see the colored 

ple steadily rising, and I believe they will ulti- 
mately fully justify all the endeavors: made in 


their behalf, and fulfill the highest hopes of their | 
| tween the positive and comparative degrees of 


friends. 


WASHINGTON IN WALL STREET. 


THE rain-storm which fell upon New York 
upon the hundredth anniversary of the last day 
on which a foreign soldiery trod its streets was 
a serious public misfortune. We have no knack, 
as a rule, at making pageants. But the pageant 
which was to celebrate the centennial Evacuation- 
day was arranged, and would have been carried 
out, with a liberality and comprehensiveness, and 
at the same time with a measure and decorum, 
that would have impressed the importance of the 
event upon every man and woman, 
native born or foreign born, in this great and di- 
verse capital, There does not seem to have been 


| a detail of the programme nor of its execution, 


so far as it was executed, from the formal “ ex- 
ercises” of the day to the least pretending decora- 
tion of a dwelling or a shop front, to which just 
exception could be taken. 

And even the chill November rain could not 
deprive the ceremonies of their greatest and best 
impressiveness—that which came from the evi- 
dence that the celebration was spontaneous and 
popular. Those who, with Emerson, “have not 
the smallest interest in any holiday except as it 
celebrates real and not pretended joy,” must have 
been cheered to see the universal glow of patriot- 
ism that many waters could not put out. An oc- 
casion which assembled the President of the 
United States and the Governors of seven States 
of the old thirteen would have been memorable 
in any event; but it was not the official but the 
unofficial celebration which was most memora- 
ble, the tens of thousands standing their ground 
doggedly to see the great procession—of more 
than 20,000 men, it was reckoned—pass by, that 
they might not miss the memory of the centen- 
nial celebration so soon to become legendary with 
the event it celebrates. 

It was a fortunate thought that the unveilin 
of the statue of Wasauinerton should be the pot 
minating event of the celebration, while the 
bronze colossus remains as a durable memorial 
of the day, “and bids the distant generations 
hail.”” But, as the readers of Mr. Curtis’s oration 
already know, the event which the statue specif- 
ically commemorates is the inauguration of W asH- 
INGTON as the first President of the United States 
within a few feet of the station of this effigy, 
April 30,1789. It is not the sworded Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Continental forces, but the first 
President of the United States, with the fasces 
of magistracy, whom Mr. Wakp’s statue repre- 
sents. 

The figure is of bronze, twice the size of life 
(twelve feet and a half high), and stands upon a 


marble pedestal level with the floor of the portico | 


of the Sub-Treasury, erected in the centre of the 
broad flight of marble steps that gives access to 
the building. Below and in front of the pedestal 
is a simple platform for speakers, in the pave- 
ment of which is imbedded the veritable slab of 
red sandstone upon which WasHtneton stood 
when he took the oath of office. It was one of 
the flags in the flooring of the balcony of Federal 
Hall renamed City Hall, enlarged and deco- 
rated by popular subscription, at a cost of $32,000, 
for the inauguration of the first President and 
the meeting of the first Congress of the United 
States under the Constitution, with the hope of 
securing the seat of government for New York. 
And this slab was happily saved when old Federal 
Hall was torn down to make room for the Greek 
temple which was built for a Custom-house and 
now does duty as a Sub-Treasury. 

The placing of the figure is very fortunate, and 
the statue justifies its conspicuousness and its size. 
The only faults found with it have been that it 
is too large and too glaring. This last drawback 
a very short season of weathering will amend ; 
and it is not a fault, for the color is in fact un- 
usually mellow for brand-new bronze. It is ques- 
tionable, however, whether the shining expanse of 
the right cheek does not aggravate, if, indeed, by 
throwing the eye into deeper shadow than was 
meant, it does not cause, the unpleasant expres- 
sion of this side of the face from any point of 
view to the southwest. of the statue and at a 
moderate distance. The countenance, lofty and 
not without sweetness from any other point of 
view, is from this point of view “lofty and sour” 
—an expression which the sculptor can not have 
intended, and could not have passed unamended 
if it had been in his model, from which, of course, 
the sheen and reflection of the bronze surface 
were absent. As to scale, that is in part a ques- 
tion of position and surroundings. .It should not 
be forgotten that the scale of the statue will often 
be given by a human figure on the rostrum be- 
neath, and continually by passers on the steps, 


i where the detachment of the work was 


‘secured. But the question of scale is at last a 
question whether the work justifies its magnitude, 


and for us this is what Mr. Warp’s W asHineton 
does. -From every point of view the silhouette of 
the re is admirable; and in a detached figure 
silhouette that The hang- 

cloak is an excellent device for securing & 
ete stability and poise, and-the-action is very 
cleverly carried to the point, and very decisively 


“And did he kiss you?” one of 
“them asked, while he waited. The 


stopped at the point, at which animation threat- 
ens to become inconsistent with sculptural repose. 
One can take a circuit from either buttress to 
any point of view from which the whole figure is 
within the field of vision without finding an‘awk- 
wardness, without finding a point of view at which 
the artist has not been beforehand with him. 
The one disappointing view of the face we have 
already noted. But, upon the whole, it may per- 
haps be said that the figure as well as the face 
is more commanding and inspiring when seen 
from the east (the left) side than from the west, 
though this remark notes a difference merely be- 


impressiveness, not between impressiveness and 
unimpressiveness. From one point of view, to 
the east, the statue seems to hit the superlative 
degree in modern sculpture, so large and free and 
noble it looks. From everywhere it is unmistak- 
ably a human figure, the anatomy felt through its 
vestments, not a stuffed suit of bronzed clothes, 
and this is a positive attainment in contemporary 
sculpture. The modelling of detail is everywhere 
thorough, sometimes exquisite. But what is most 
admirable is the subordination of all this detail 
to the outline and attitude, which speak from afar, 
and make or mar a statue. There is no exploit- 
ing of subtleties cf treatment, nor of the technic- 
al finesse which misleads so many clever model- 
lers. The treatment is large, simple, severe—in 
one word, sculptural, and the more so, perhaps, 
in that the sculptor has accepted what we may 
call the mythic W asuineron, without undertaking 
to refine upon it in subtlety of characterization. 
One is almost tempted to say, in spite of the lia- 
bility to be misunderstood, that subtlety of con- 
ception has nothing to do with sculpture, and is 
inexpressible by sculpture which is sculpture. Of 
the statues in New York that are worth talking 
about at all, more than one is subtler than Mr. 
Warp’s Wasuinaton. This one is more charac- 
teristic, and that one more intimately expressive, 
more than one is more picturesque, but it is hard 
to say that any other is equally statuesque. 

It is fortunate that Wasuinaton should have 
been commemorated by an effigy worthy of the 
duration that seems assured to this. It is espe- 
cially fortunate that Wall Street should have a 
—s reminder in a noble work of sculpture, as 
it already in a noble work of architecture, 
that a man’s life really does not consist in the 
abundance of the things which he possesses. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue La Crosse Chronicle notes appreciatively 
the presence in that town of the Hon. Nathan 
Myrick, of St. Paul, who was the first settler upon 
that spot on.the prairie which is now occupied 
by La Crosse. Mr. Myrick left Prairie du Chien 
in a keel-boat on November 4, 1841, and arrived 
at La Crosse Prairie on November 9. It was 
forty-two years later to a day that the Chronicle 
noticed Mr. Myrick looking around with pride 
upon a city of 20,000 inhabitants. Mr. Myrick 
is a vigorous man, and one would not believe, to 
look at him, that he was twenty years of age 
when he left his keel-boat and built on the prai- 
rie the shanty that grew into the present city of 
La Crosse. 


An account of a “lynching” in Russelville, 
Kentucky, closes with the assurance, ‘“‘The mob 
is said to have been composed of the best citi- 
zens.” It is to be inferred that the hanging took 
off nobody more valuable than one, perhaps, of 
the second-best citizens. 


A red-skinned urchin of the Western wilds 
abandoned the religion of his fathers for that of 
the pale-faced missionaries, and was sent to Eng- 
land to be educated at Eton. In an unfortu- 
nate moment of displeasure a tutor soundly birch- 
ed the youngster. Shortly afterward the tutor 
was mysteriously scalped, and the red -skinned 
student was seen at Eton no more. The young 
American who thus distinguished 


oiled, but the mysterious sound can not be stopped. 
Several persons who claim to have been near sup- 
port the engineer in the assertion that recently, 


one was touching the bell-rope, the bell began 
ringing, and continued for several seconds. There 
was an “ unlucky engine” on one of the New Eng- 
land roads a few years ago, which at last came 
be regarded as haunted. 


If we may believe the cable report that Queen 
Victoria weighs two hundred pounds, and is get- 


ance caused to her by the news that the Irish 
societies had invited O’Donovan Rossa to walk 
in the Evacuation-day parade must have been 
very slight. O’Donovan said, when he received 
his invitation, “ I chuckle to think what the Queen 
-will say when she hears of it.” It does not trans- 
pire that she sa'd anything. Perhaps the news 
was kept from her. The patriot can not in de- 
cency find fault if it was. He had his chuckle; 
she retains her peace of mind. The balance is 
preserved. 


The utility of the telephone i 
some new way every few days. 
Jun., of Utica, arose the other 
that his house had been ransac 
The dispatch says further, “ Mr. 
was so depleted that he had to telephone for a 
suit of clothes.” Now if Mr. Hunt had been 


would have called for more than a casual men- 
tion. 


A Texas paper threatens to print the names 
of its delinquent subscribers. ‘ Better stick to 
the old plan of printing the names of those who 
pay,” says a neighbor; “it is easier.” 


Within a comparatively brief period two resi- 
dents of Louisville have died of strains suffer- 
ed while acting as pall-bearers. It is believed 
that this fact moved Professor J. Lawrence 
Smith, of that city, a well-known scientific man, 
to request in his will that none of his friends be 
asked to be bearers of his coffin, and to direct 
that six strong men be employed for that pur- 
pose. Upon his death six muscular students in 
a theological seminary volunteered to be pall- 
bearers; but their services were not accepted, 
and nine robust laborers were procured in a mar- 
ble yard, who, still wearing their blouses, went to 
the funeral and bore the coffin, _ 


It is announced that there is to be in Wash- 


, ington during the coming winter a Russian lady 


of remarkable beauty, who “ speaks English per- 

fectly.”. Her acquired accomplishment will be 

a likely than her natural gift to provoke jea- 
usy. 


An item in the local column of a Western 
newspaper notices: ‘‘ William Lechleidner invites 
his friends to call at his place, corner of Vine 
and Third streets, and enjoy a choice pork-and- 
bean lunch all day Saturday.” That seems a 
long time to devote to a lunch of such a substan- 
tial character, but of course there is no deep- 
seated objection to the whole-souled pursuit of 
any innocent recreation. The manner in which 
Mr. Lechleidner’s pork and beans were eaten all 
day Saturday in response to this invitation may 
be inferred from the following item, which ap- 
pears in the same newspaper: “ The ladies of the 
Episcopal church met with Mrs. J. J. French yes- 
terday. In the evening a number of young gen- 
tlemen were invited in to tea, and partook of the 
boundless hospitality of the ladies with a very 
easy and natural grace.” When any man eats 
pork and beans from the rising to the setting of 


other day, it were interesting and commendable 
to have the grace wherewith he does so of the 


sort herein specified. 


himself by carrying away what no 
other student had ever acquired at 
Eton was none other than Sitting 
Bull. All American journals using 
this information are indebted to the 
Paris Figaro, whose intimate know- 
ledge of persons and things in this 
country has on countless occasions 
helped out the American press. 


A person who describes himself 
as “‘a gentleman on the wrong side 
of middle life, with a family at 
home,” writes to the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette of his purchase of a stamp in 
an English post-office where young 
women clerks are employed. Two 
girls were behind the counter when 
he asked for his “ Queen’s head,” 
and though they heard his request, 
lie avers, they continued the con- 
versation which engaged them. 


other assured her that “he” did; 
and this important point being set- 
tled, one of the girls condescended 
to hear the waiting man’s repeated 
request. 


Locomotive No. 20 on the De- 
troit, Lansing, and Northern road 
is known as the haunted engine. 
Several persons have been killed 
under the wheels on one side of 
the locomotive, and the men who 
are employed about it aver that 
when the engine is running it 
gives out a sound on that side like 


style?” 


ANTIQUARIAN LORE. 
Mas. Ceasvs. “ What is the price of that clock in the Louis XV. 


the moaning of a human being in MernqUAnian. | Excuse me, but that je in the of Louis XVL” 
distress. It has been thoroughly lean to A "What one Low, 


while No. 20 was standing on the track, and no . 


ting comfortably fatter every day, the disturb-' 


robbed a few years earlier, or the telephone had - 
been invented a few years later, his dilemma 


a Saturday’s sun, or through the fullness of any 
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VOLUME XXVIL, NO. 1407. 


A SWEET FAREWELL. 


Tux snowy bloseoms of the clematis 
Linger the last of al) the fragrant flowers, 
Bringing ;membrance of the eummer’s bliss, 
And sof ly blessing autumn’s misty hours. 
And e winter being almost here— 
They and die, they sweet and sweeter grow, 
Like some fair spirits that become more dear 
Nearing the time when they from earth must go. 


A NIGHT OF TERROR. 


Br KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 


CHAPTER I. 

Ir had been a bright and bitterly cold day. 
Toward sunset, however, clouds gathered, and the 
wind, which grew every hour more intense in its 
ice-like chill, soon spread these clouds over the 
upper [part of the sky, and banished the bright 
ness which had made the cold seem more en- 
durable. 

A lad about twelve years old was standing on 
the ridge that crested one side of a steep valley. 
He drew up the fur collar of his coat about his 
ears and pulled his fur cap down over his face 
before he began to descend to the river, which 
almost circled the town of Freitenberg, standing 
on the heights opposite... 

Behind him the sun was still shining in fitful 
splendor. Ten minutes ago, before the clouds 
spread over its brightness, the old town, with its 
walls and numerous gate towers, had been bathed 
in gold. Now this had changed to a deep gray, 
except. for the gilded vanes of the Rathhaus and 
those of the twin church spires, and against this 


_* massive background carts and horses and figures 
hurrying out of the city by the Regen-Thor show- 


ed with startling distinctness. While the boy on 


the opposite hill gazed at the multitude which | 


came thronging out of the gate he saw that they 


- gll took the same road—that which led down the 


steep cliff to the one-arch bridge, and so on to 


the road below where he stood. 


“What can have happened ?” he said to him- 
self; “it is not quite a week since I went away 
from Freitenberg.” 

The way took him out of the open field where 
he had been standing to a wood on the side of 


- the steep descent; river and road were alike hid- 


den from view by the close-growing tree stems, 
and he hurried on, eager to learn what all this 
concourse meant. | 

“There is no fair till Easter,” he thought ; “it 
is not even market-day.” 
Then he smiled, for he well knew that market- 
day never brought such a throng of people into 
Freitenberg. 

Long before he left the wood his ears told him 
that the crowd was passing along the road below, 


_ and when he at last reached the gate leading into 
» this, he saw with increased wonder that the hur- 
__rying people were not strangers, but fellow towns- 


men and townswomen. 

He looked first at one face, then at another, of 
those who were hurrying by, and there was the 
same look on every face—a look of terror. 

“ Hullo, Heinrich!’ he called out; “what is 


| the matter, and where are you all going?” 


The man, a big brawny-limbed smith, shook 


' his head, and pointed to the cart beside which he 


walked. In it were his wife, two children, and a 
heap of household goods that seemed to have 
been flung into the cart at random. . 

Franz Herber turned to walk beside th; smith. 
“ No time for words, my lad. Have vou not heard 
the French are marching on Freitenberg? They 
will be here to-night. Get in, if you will.” 

The woman in the cart began to sob. “The 
French «re butchers; if they catch us they will 
kill us,” she cried, and she hugged her little ones 

™ Thank you, Heinrich,” the boy said; “I must 
go home) at once to see after my grandmother.” 

“Lorenz Inchoff will see to her,” the smith 


answered. “You are foolish if you go into 
Freitenberg.” 
“How long has this been known?” the boy. 


asked. 

“To-day,” said Heinrich briefly ; and he whipped 
or- his harse. 

Franz left him, and went rapidly toward the 
bridge. Everywhere he saw sullen, sometimes 
terrified, men and sobbing, despairing women. 


- Those he jasked had but one answer to his ques- 


tions: “The French are coming; they are even 
now at the gates ; that devil’s crew, the worst of 
all that came out of Moscow.” | 

In spite of his excitement the boy had to climb 
the opposite hill slowly, for the severe frost had 
made the steep road slippery. The gate was so 
thronged that instead of trying to force his way 
in, Ae on along ae road outside the walls 
until he came to a smaller gate, a sort of 
and through this he the town. 

Here all)was hurry and bustle, making a strange 
contrast with the leaden-colored sameness of the 
sky; and by this time the clouds had drooped so 


_ low that they seemed almost to touch the high- 


peaked roofs of Freitenberg. Under this cano- 
py the red| roofs looked taller than ever, and ev- 
ery detail of carved wooden gable, of sculptured 


' stone dormer, and the plaster ornament between 


the multiform and irregularly placed windows 
showed out vividly. ang 

Many of the houses of this small city seemed 
made for princely habitation, they were so lofty 
and stately-looking, though, for the most -part, 


the lower stories were made up of court-yards, or 


Hfe, as they were called. These larger houses 
were chiefly found in the Herren-Gasse, a broad, 


handsome street, with the Rathhaus at one cor- 


ner, and leading down to the small gate by which 
Franz had come in. The market-place was at its 
further end, in front of the Rathhaus, and Franz 
ran on to this, for though the Herren-Gasse was 


| and 
councillors came out, and one.of them stood on 
the steps of the. haus, and said a few words 
tothe crowd. Then he, too, hurried away, and 
Franz went back into the Herren-Gasse.__. 
Presently he turned out of it into a much nar- 
rower street on the right, and then into a curi- 
ously twisting alley leading into one rather wider. 
Here some of the houses were too. All 
had high-pitched le ends, but few of them 
had large Hofe, the living-rooms were on the 
-floor. Scarcely two houses were alike in 
either of the narrow streets. At the angle they 
made stood a house remarkable for the carving 
on the gable and on the oriel at one side. Two 
angels were used as brackets to support this win- 
dow ; in a niche above the nail-studded door was 
a figure of Our Lady with the Holy Child in her 
arms. The windows were low and square, pro- 
tected by ornamental iron-work. Franz opened 
a little door in the large carriage gates and went 
into a small covered court-yard. He stopped and 
looked round, but there was no sign of a 
here, and then he closed the door behind hi 
The court-yard was dark, only lighted by the 
window of a stone staircase at its farther 
end. And on this murky afternoon, if Franz had 
not known his way well, he 
inst the s leading up to a door on t 
of the fevetims. but ever fot the death of his 
parents, some years ago, he had been reared in 
his grandmother's old house. He hurried up the 
steps and opened the heavy door, pushed away the 
curtain that screened its inner side, and went in. 
The large low room looked gloomy, but it felt 
warm and comfortable to the lad, who had been 
walking so many miles in the cold. Dark wool- 
len curtains were drawn in front of the broad 
windows, and a fire of logs blazed up the broad 
chimney, showing the dark projecting oak beams, 
and the white ceiling between them. The cum- 
brous table and chairs were all of dark oak; so 
were the floor and the walls. This room was 
the kitchen:as well as the living-room, so, instead 


-_of a closed stove, the broad stone hearth was open. 


Beside the hearth an old woman sat in a three- 
cornered wooden chair, behind her was a huge 
folding black sereen ; her spinning-wheel was at 
her side, but she was not spinning ; her withered 
hands were folded together on her knees, and she 
sat quite still and silent. When the door opened, 
however, she gave a quick glance toward it; but 
when she saw her grandson she smiled. 

Franz went up to her and kissed her forehead, 
then he stood beside her chair. 

“Well, my boy, has your time passed pleasant- 
ly ?”’ she said. 

As the fire-light shone on his fair hair and sun- 
browned face her smile vanished, for there was 
such a sad seriousness in his bright blue eyes. 

“ What is it, my child?” she said. “Tell me, 
Franz, what has happened to you.” 

The boy looked round the room. “Nothing 
has happened to me, and I left my uncle well.” 


“She will be here presently ; she is with Gret- 
chen upstairs. But what is the bad news, my 
boy 9”? 

“ Every one is running out of Freitenberg, away 


from the French; they are going down the hill 


and across the bridge like a flock of frightened 
sheep. I saw all the Councillors leaving the Rath- 
haus as I came up the Herren-Gasse.” 

She drew herself up by grasping the arms of 
her chair, and sat erect looking earnestly at 
Franz. 

““What do you mean, child? The Rathe do 
not hold council at this time of day.” 

“ But, grandmother, don’t you see—” he began, 
impatiently ; then, checked by the pale still face 
so near his own, he went on more quietly: “I 
had better begin at the beginning, and then you 
will understand. This is what I heard as I came 
along some hours ago—I don’t know how long— 
a@ man came riding through the Spital-Thor, his 
horse covered with foam and ready to fall with 
fatigue when it stopped in front of the Golden 
Hirsch; the man gasped out, ‘The French, the 
French are coming’; and then the Herr Walters 
and the Herr Slautchen, who were standing by, 
took the man into the inn.” 

“Well ?” said the grandmother. 

“Well, he came to bring news of the French. 
Only last week Lorenz Inchoff was telling how the 
great French army had been defeated, and he said 
the soldiers that were left would perish on the 
way from Moscow; but they are alive, grand- 
mother, and”—-the boy’s eyes were round with 
excitement—“ that regiment, the worst of all, 
that calls itself ‘Sans Merci,’ is coming here to 
ruin Freitenberg.” 

His grandmother did not speak, but she clas 
her hands together as she looked up, and her lips 
moved. 

““Now do you not see why the Riathe called a 
council? One man said all the gates must be 
closed, and all the towers over them filled with 
fighting men. But, grandmother, that puzzled 
me, for we have no soldiers in Freitenberg—and 
there are two places,in the walls which have 
never been mended, through which soldiers could 
get in directly.” 

“T heard a stir,” Frau Herber said ; “ but Mag- 
dalena has been busy all day with Gretchen ; she 
has not.been out, and we have heard no news: .. . 
We are in God’s hands,” she went on, after a 
pause. “It would be impossible to defend Frei- 
tenberg without rt 


Gasse and told some of the people so as 
stood there waiting.” ~ 

“Is this all you heard, dear child?” . 

“ Yes, grandmother.” 

“It is very territiie news,” she said, shudder- 
ns.” elp us!” She knew that the treat- 
ment given to unoffending citizens by French sol- 


diery was at that:time burning in the minds of 
all classes. “Did you say many people were 
leaving the town, dear child ?” 

“Every one, I think. Heinrich the smith said 

t an e can 
go on again in the morning. But shall not 
let them rob you, grandmother,” he said, proud- 
ly; “I shall bar the gates, and fire at them with 
my father’s fowli 

She stroked his 
“You are a brave boy, Franz; but you must not 
disobey orders; and if the Rathe say no resist- 
ance is to be offered, we must all submit.” 

Franz stood looking at her. “I saw women 
crying fit to break their hearts, grandmother, but 
you do not seem frightened.” 

“T am an old woman, and it does not much 
matter what happens to me; I shall stay quietly 
here. But you and may find a se- 
curer shelter.” She paused. “ And yet, perhaps, 
it is better for you to stay. See how far we are 
from the main streets: the French will keep to 
them, for they will be worn out with cold and 
hunger and fatigue. God can keep us as safely 
here as anywhere else.” f 

Franz shook his head. “ No, no, grandmoth er ; 
we must not stay here to be murdered on our 
own hearth. If you will not let me fight, we 
must find some way of escape. If Lorenz Inchoff 
would let you stay here, I will not.” 

A door on one side of the fire-place opened, 
and a woman came into the deeply shadowed 
corner. Her black dress made her at first indis- 
tinct, but as she advanced a fair young face with 
golden hair like her brother’s showed plainly. 

This was Franz’s sister, Magdalena Herber. 
She looked at the boy’s flushed, eager face, and 
then she saw that her grandmother was unusual- 
ly serious. 

“Something has been happening,” she said. 
“Tell me what it is.” 

Franz broke in before Frau Herber could 
speak: “ Magdalena, if you knew some one was 
coming here to rob the house, and perhaps mur- 
der you, what should you do ?” 

She laughed. “To begin with, there is nothing 
in the house worth stealing, and there has not 
been a murder in Freitenberg since I can remem- 
ber. What has excited you, Franz? Have you 
been reading fairy tales? You have not even 
kissed me.” 


Franz went up to her and kissed her forehead. 
Of late he had impatient of her playful 
raillery. When he was her Franz, and felt sure 
that he had no rival in her affection, then Mag- 
dalena might do as she pleased; but for some 
months this had been changed, and Franz felt se- 
cretly uneasy. Lorenz Inchoff, the son of one of 
the wealthy citizens of Freitenberg, often came 
to the house, and Franz noticed his sister 
blushed when Lorenz came ; besides, his school- 
fellows had jeered him, and had asked him when 
the wedding was going to happen. 

“T am not more excited, as you call it, than 
Herr Walters is, or Heinrich Tafel, or Louis 
Werner, or any good citizen of Freitenberg. Ah, 
well, laugh away! Grandmother does not think 
it a laughing matter. You will not laugh w ten 
the French soldiers are in the town: and ‘hey 
are on the road, and the Town Council says dakre 
to sit still while the butchers rob and murder us.” 

Magdalena’s usually pale face turned very 
white, while her eyes distended. She went up to 
her grandmother, and put her arm round her. 
this be true ?”’ she said. 

Frau Herber bent her head. “I fear it is too 
true, my child. Still, when the French soldiers 
come, they may not harm us. They can not do 
more than they are permitted to do.” 

She said the last words in a low voice, but 
her grandchildren heard them. The girl’s face 
brightened, and Franz looked a little less confident, 

‘i be there anything to be done?” Magdalena 
asked. 


A minute ago Franz would have told her to: 


pack what she most valued, in readiness for their 
flight, but now he waited to let Frau Herber 
speak. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, “ that we may safe- 
ly stay here; but if Lorenz Inchoff should come 
and propose to take you both away, then we will 
consider what he says. Still it is best to be pre- 
pared, and it may not be safe to go out late to 
purchase provisions, my dear child.” 

“That is what I mean,” the girl said. “Come 
with me now, Franz, or shall I take Gretchen ? 
She has just been telling me of something she 
will need to-morrow.” 

She went out of the room quickly to fetch her 
hood and cloak. | 


CHAPTER II. 
Tre gates of the Inchoff house in the Herren- 
Strasse stood slightly ajar, though not wide enough 
to permit entrance. Any one who had peered 
into the opening thus made would have seen a 
large covered court-yard, vast to allow 
more than one carriage to drive in and deposit 


its occupants at the foot of a‘splendid stone stair- | Soo 


‘ease on the right of the entrance. 
Beyond the first court was another, much long- 


er, but narrower, open to the sky, and surrounded 


on three sides by two tiers of galleries supported 
‘on pillars; open on one side to the court. Both 


these inner and outer Héfe were paved with round _ 
stones, and on this bitter winter’s day these were 


covered with household articles of all kinds, wait- 


ing to be packed in a long narrow cart, to which 
«three stout horses were harnessed. 


Two men in flat cloth and jackets, and a 
bare-headed woman with full’ skirts, were 
‘with the most reckless haste, almost 


r with her withered hand. 


it wad bout on troasin the workers, and on dis- 
persin y Ww. 
ek ch y heaped about, ready to 


Above, in the lowest of the galleries, stood a 
young man about twenty-five years old, leaning 
over the carved panelling. He had a frank, 
‘handsome face, and a well-grown figure. At this 
moment he looked very impatient. © “ Be careful, 
Johann,” he called out, as one of the two men be- 
low caught up a chased metal goblet and 
it into the cart. “As well leave the valuables 
here for the French as by your 
recklessness. Maria, take that out again, and 
see that it is carefully wrapped up, and place ev- 
erything more gently, if you can.” 

’ The woman shook her head. “ Yes, Master Lo- 
renz, it is well said—‘if you can.’ Time presses. 
ae, know how soon the French may be 
re.’ 

_ Yes, yes,” the older man said; “we to 
‘have Deen away from here before now. 

B-——— says they are but three leagues off. By 


now the Herr Rath and the Frauen Rathinn are 


safe at Ahnborn.” 

“T believe the whole town is leaving,” the 
fellow said to himself; and then he hurried down 
the carved staircase, and out through the 
double doors (which had been unbarred for 
exit of the cart), and went into the street. 

This Herren-Gasse—so called because the finest 
houses of the town stood in it—was silent as the 
grave. This, indeed, was its normal state, for, 
except on market-day or om the occasion of any 
public festival, life and movement were shut in 
behind the great doors of the houses; the grasa 
grew between its pointed paving-stones. But this 
afternoon the street which crossed it from the 
market-place was full; a line of carts and trucks 
was passing along on its way to the —— 
on the opposite side of the town, that by 
which the French soldiers, in full retreat from 
Moscow, were expected to enter. Women and 
children and household goods were heaped into 
these vehicles, while men walked beside them 
with sulky, downcast faces, as if they were going 
against their will. 

The young fellow looked at them, and then he 


went on quickly up a turning at the end of the’ 


street. This brought him, as we know, among 
houses of a different character. Very soon—for 
the twisted alley was a long one—he stood be- 
fore the quaint old gabled house with the carved 
oriel. He turned the handle of the entrance 
door, but it did not yield; he tried again, and 
then he rang the long wire bell-pull with a wooden 


handle which hung beside the gate-post. The ~ 
door was opened by Franz, but as soon as Lorenz — 


entered, the boy bolted and barred the gates. 

Lorenz looked round him impatiently. There 
were no signs of packin erything looked 
quiet and undisturbed. “ Your grandmother has 
not taken alarm, then?” he said, ly; “nor 
Magdalena either?” He went on, without wait- 
ing for an answer, and lifted the latch of the 
inner door. As he entered, he saw Frau Herber 
sitting before the fire. 

She gave him a startled glance, but she did 
not move. 

“ Did you not get the message I sent you ?” he 


said, abruptly. ‘I hoped to find you all ready 


to start. I only waited to see my own 

off, and then I came round for you. We have 
not a moment to lose. Where is Magdalena? I 
have a carriage and two good horses waiting.” 

While he spoke she stretched out her hand, 
and he paused. 

“Take the young ones, if you will, Lorenz In- 
choff ; I can not move.” 

‘“* You need not; you shall be carried, and when 
you reach Ahnborn you will not know that you 
have made the journey.” 

She feebly shook her head. “I have not 
stirred across the threshold since winter . 
and to-day it seems to me that the cold is bitter 
enough to freeze one as one sits by the fire. No, 
Lorenz, I must take my chance. My trust is 
that in this by-street our house may escape no- 
tice, and,” she added, “ God will watch over me.” 

“Tf you stay here,” he said, angrily, “ you will 
be butchered by these Frenchmen. [I tell you 
they are the very pick of devils that are on their 
way here—that regiment that has dipped its 
name in blood by its cruelties. Their creed is 
that the old must be rich, and that all means are 
lawful which can extort money.” 

Frau Herber grew a little paler, but she kept 
glowing face. 


son if you come safe out of these troubles—do 
not. waste time with me; call Magdalena and 
Franz, and go away with them to Ahnborn. Do 
not fear for me.” 

“They will not go without you ; I am sure they 
will not.” Then he bent and kissed one of the 
withered hands that lay on her black gown. He 
was touched by her fortitude. “Grandmother, 


forgive me for urging you, but is it not selfish to — 


sacrifice these two young lives? for they will not 

leave you.” 

Her lips trembled, but she did not answer. 
serene 
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“Lorenz, my son—for I think you will be my 
Well,” he said, ** you will come 
She shook her head. “I agree with King 
David,” she said, pleasantly—“ I prefer to fal 
into God’s hands rather than into those of men. I 
stay here in fall trust that He will watch over me ; 
| and look you, Lorenz, these men, merciless 
they be, will be foot-sore and exhausted, 
| ing with cold and hunger. You say 7 will 
Franz patted her shoulder. “ You ought to be pass the night here. Believe me, they keep 
a Rath,” he said—“that is just what they de- to the beaten track; they will need food and 
cided. Louis Werner came out into the Herren- warmth and shelter from the icy wind; they will 
a not come.into the by-ways of the city.” 
“Perhaps that is true,” said Lorenz. “Cer- 
one thing after another.into:hay which lined the | tainly thie.is a by-street,and the house is not so 
sides and bottom of the cart,as if they were | tallas some of the others are, but the oriel makes 
wean, fora.wager. divery now and then they | it noticeable. You will not, then, think of Mag- 
stopped to stamp their feet and rub their bands, | dalena, and urge her to fly with me?” His anx- 
for the icy wind whirled into the court-yard as if | iety sounded in his voice. 
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She gave him a smile full of tender pity. FOUR PRIMA DONNAS. din tenibccierstetged ten ne house has been complete. She brings to a pure, 


“ Even if she stays, I do not fear for her, as you 
do; but call her, my friend, and let her decide 


Lorenz hurried across the room into the outer 
court, and running up some of the steps of the 
out, 


CHAPTER IIL. 

Macpa.eEna had not really believed in the panic 
which had seized on the little town, but when she 
went out with Gretchen, the sight of hurrying 
men and women, the sad, tearful faces, the reck- 
less confusion in which people whom she had al- 


sobbing. ‘I must go too,” she cried. “TI will 
not stay and be murdered, and worse, by those 
brutes of Frenchmen. Come with me, Fraulein ; 
let us go to Ahnborn.” 

She to run along the street, heedless 
that she had taken the wrong direction. The 
two men who had lifted the shrieking woman 
into the cart came up to Magdalena. 

‘You are Fraulein Herber,” one of them said. 
“This wagon belongs to Herr Walters; there is 
still room for you and for your maid, and you 
will be safe at Ahnborn ; you will not be safe in 
_Freitenberg, Fraulein,” he said, significantly. 

_ Magdalena shuddered with fear, but she shook 
her head. “ You are very kind, but I can not 
leave the others. Perhaps if Gretchen could go—” 
then, looking after the maid, she saw that she 
was almost out of sight. ‘“ Wait!” she cried to 
the men, and then she ran swiftly away. 
| Terror so Gretchen that when she 
felt her skirt pulled vigorously she thought her- 
self attacked by a French soldier, and gave a de- 
spairing shriek ; it took some minutes to assure 
her that her young mistress had stopped her. 

“ Hush, Gretchen,” the girl said ; “1 am ashamed 
‘ of you. Suppose every one behaved as you do! 
You must quiet yourself.” 

“T can’t,” Gretchen sobbed. “There is no 
use in bidding me come home, Fraulein. I will 
not stay and be slaughtered like a lamb by those 
wicked men.” 

It seemed to the girl that they would be well 
rid of this excited, frantic creature. 

“ You are not much like a lamb,” she said. - “I 
_ think you had better go to Ahnborn. There isa 
place for you in the wagon of Herr Walters.” 

And when she had seen her placed in the wag- 

on, Magdalena went home. She did not tell in 
detail what she had seen, or the terror it had 
aroused in her. Her grandmother’s calm sweet 
face, and the smile of pity she bestowed on the 
account of Gretchen's alarm, quieted this terror. 
After all, God could save them if He willed to do 
so, and if He did not will it, then they might run 
into equal danger by flight. 
_ Gretchen’s absence kept her young mistress 
well employed, but though she had not told her 
fears to her grandmother, Magdalena’s heart 
trembled, and she resolved to stay upstairs as 
long as possible, and thus, like a message of joy, 
Lorenz’s call reached her ears. 

“ Magdalena !”’ he called again. 

There was a pause of waiting silence; then a 
door shut and opened overhead, and light steps 
sounded, and then Magdalena came tripping down 
the massive staircase—panelled so high up that 
only a glimpse of her fair hair could be seen 


She held out her hand, and her lover kept it | 


between both his while he talked with her. They 
were not yet formally betrothed, so he did not 
offer her a warmer greeting, and something in 
the atmosphere of the ome peril gave a cer- 
tain restraint tohis manner. In the face of such 
danger he who could indulge himself in a caress, 
it seemed to him, ought to be made of steel. 

“ Magdalena”—her smile made him think she 
was unprepared—“ have you not heard the bad 
news? I sent to warn your grandmother; did 
she not tell you about the French ?” 

The smile faded out of Magdalena’s deep brown 
eyes, and carried away with it the pretty shell- 
like pink from her cheek. “ Yes,” she said, soft- 
ly, “and Franz has told us.” 

“You will: go with me, then? There is no 
time to lose.” 

Magdalena drew back from him. “Oh, Lo- 
renz, I could never leave grandmother. We have 
sent away the maid, because she was crying with 
fear, and she has gone in Herr Walters’s wagon.® 
How could my: stay here alone ?” 

“ Well, but, t”—he again took ion 
of her hand, as if he felt that that gave 
er power over her—“ when she sees that you 


| quirements of Italian 


THE presence of four great prima donnas in New 
York is the most remarkable feature of this sea- 


cult to choose between them. For instance, on 
Wednesday of last week the public was confront- 
ed with the announcements that Madame Nixsson 
and Madame Semsricu were to appear at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera-house in “ Don Giovanni,” and Ma- 
daine Patri at the Academy in “Aida.” The mas- 
terpiece of Mozart was pitted against the master- 
piece of Verpt, with all its modern glamour, while 
the greatest li Italian singer, and one but 
slightly her inferior, were pitted against Madame 
Parti, who is, I believe, generally considered the 
greatest living Italian singer. 

I have been careful to speak of Madame Nitsson 
as the greatest living prima donna, and of Ma- 
dame Parti as the prima donna who is generally 
considered the greatest. Though all four artists 
are in the first rank, there is a slight gradation 
in their merits. I would grade them as follows: 
Madame Nitsson, Madame Parr, Madame Grrs- 
Ter, and Madame Sempricu ; and on looking back 
I find that I unconsciously mentioned them in 
this order in speaking of them above. I am 
aware that all che box-holders at the Academy, 
and many even at the new house where Madame 
Nizsson sings, will take exception to my placing 
the Swedish prima donna ahead of Madame Parr1. 
I am sure, however, that the small band of musi- 
cians who go to the Italian opera will agree with 
me, and as it is much easier to acquire a million 
than it is to acquire correct musical taste, I pre- 
fer in. this instance their indorsement. At the 
same time it must be remembered that while dis- 
tinctions are made in favor of one or the other of 
the artists, the degrees in which one appears to 
the writer to surpass the other are very slight, 
and that each has a band of stanch admirers who 
unhesitatingly proclaim their favorite the great- 
est of all; therefore, though Madame Nusson is 
placed first and Madame Semsrica last, I have 
spoken of the latter as one but slightly Madame 
Nixsson’s inferior. 

And now why is Madame Nizsson put down as 
the greatest of the four? On the principle that 
the artist—be he or she poet, painter, or musi- 
cian—who gives expression with the greatest sin- 
Cerity and truth to the greatest passions is the 
greatest artist. Madame Nitsson excels in the 
interpretations of music which sways the deepest 
emotions. It is impossible to imagine her in a 
flippant, trivial réle. She leaves the Rosinas 
and Aminas to others, investing herself with the: 


majesty and pathos of Elsa ; and it is as difficult 


to.think of Madame Nisson interpreting one of 
the unsubstantial heroines of Italian as it 
is to think of Zsa flirting with the Herald or 
making eyes at the King. It is her glory that 
she excels as Hisa, the greatest character ever 
attempted on the Italian stage, though not so 
great as other heroines of Wacner. To inter- 
pret Hisa requires majesty and grace, and at the 
same time dramatic passion far beyond the re- 
Singers who have 
succeeded with the re range of Italian her- 
oines have attempted isa and failed; for this 
character, while musically beautiful, is dramatic- 
ally truthful, and its interpretation calls for more 
than the mere ability to sing. It requires as 
much study from its dramatic side as any heroine 
whom SHaksPEaRE created, and the singer who 


attempts it must possess a fine dramatic method 


as well as a voice fraught with that mystic clang 
of passion which we call personal magnetism. 
Madame N1:sson’s native grave and queenly bear- 
ing blend beautifully into the character of Hisa, 
who in the midst of her troubles and grief remains 
a “royal maid.” Her sensitive nature, though 
subjected to the sonorous machinations of Ortrud 
and Zelramond, is calmed by her simple faith in 
the dream of her deliverance. She appears like 


|-one under the charm of a lovely vision. But 


when at last Lohengrin conquers Telramond— 
when she awakes, as it were, to find her dream 
realized—she throws herself with ecstasy into 
the whirl of the wonderful music with which 
Waaner brings the first act to a close. It is un- 
necessary to go into details concerning the rest 
of the opera. Her performance reflects the pur- 
port of the drama as well as the spirit of the 
music. I would, however, call attention to one 
scene in which, to be true to her conception of 
Elsa, she throws away an opportunity for seif- 
display and applause. It is the scene immediate- 
ly preceding the departure of Lohengrin. I have 
seen other prima donnas at this point portray 
Elsa as crazed with grief. With Madame Nizsson 
Elsa is 80 overcome by the fate she has brought 
upon herself that she stands dazed and almost 
motionless until the critical moment, when she 
abandons herself to the emotion she has so long 
suppressed, and which by contrast comes to the 
hearer with greater force. | 
The majority of opera-goers, I believe, prefer 
her Margherita. I fancy this preference exists 
because, to the operatic public, Gounop’s music 
is more intelligible and delectable—it interferes 
less with conversation—than WaGner’s. Madame 
Nizsson’s Mc ita is not nearly so complete a 
ion as her Hisa. Though she rises swiftly 
and surely to the passion and despair of the final” 
climax, she lacks the simplicity of the untutored 
German maiden in the earlier scenes of the opera. 
It may not be amiss to add that Hisa is Madame 
Nitsson’s favorite character. She says she never 
enjoyed a performance so much as a representa- 


] tion of“ tcbengrin” at the Vienna Imperial Opera, 


in which she took to Madame Marearna’s 
Ortrud. Shortly afterward she paid a tribute to 


German singers, which shows that, un- 


_ the great 
‘like many who excel in one department or the 


of Waenea’s later music-dramas, standing upon 
heights from which the heroines of Italian opera 
seem dwarfs, require greater scope of acting and 
singing for their interpretation than the latter, 
and that German singers like Marzrna, who in- 
terpret them, are greater than the singers who 
confine themselves to Italian music—and here 
Madame Niisson lly included herself in 
the latter class. t very few who have heard 
her Hisa will agree with her in this modest esti- 
mate of herself. 

As a mere singer, Madame Apg.ina Parti is 
supreme. Her voice is beautiful in quality, she 
has complete and absolute control over the mech- 
anism of song, and her acting is not deficient 
in grace and sentiment. Indeed, she shows ex- 
cellent taste and judgment from a dramatic stand- 
point. But as she has clung steadily to the light 
traditional heroines of Italian opera, and has not 
chosen to appear in any claracter which requires 
breadth of treatment, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that she finds herself limited by nature 
to the light genre ; and it is on the hypothesis, 
sugges by her own course, that she is wanting 
in passion and fervor called for by the inter- 
pretation of really t parts, that she is placed 
second in the list of our prima donnas. 

It is unfortunate for Madame Parti as an 
artist that she does not merge her personality 
into .the character she is portraying. Thus 
you do not hear Lucia one night, Traviata the 
next, and Amina the third, but always Madame 
Patti. Take her Lucia as an instance. You 
sit during the mad scene in rapt admiration of 
the marvellously executed scales and _ trills. 
The luckless Scotch maiden is entirely lost 
sight of. And if you do think of her, it is 
not as luckless. She can afford to go mad at 
so many dollars a trijl ; and when it is all over 
she will put a warm cloak around herself, be 
driven to a comfortable hotel, and send down 
next morning for her shekels. And yet it is for- 
tunate, from a certain point of view, that in our 
admiration for Madame Parti we lose sight of 
the particular heroine, for we also lose sight of 
many of the absurdities and incongruities of Ital- 
ian opera. Consider “ La Traviata” as an exam- 
ple. Itis a musical setting of “Camille.” Camille 
dies of consumption almost immediately after her 


cents in which she gasps farewell are among the 
most pathetic words spoken in emotional drama. 
But in the opera this is all very different. The 
consumptive not only gasps, but si and that, 
too, fortissimo. The opera is therefore as inter- 
esting from a scientific as from a musical stand- 
point. Fora woman who, when in the last s 
of consumption, can advance with her lover to 
the foot-lights with an air which says, “I am 
about to die of consumption, but, before I do so, 
permit me to execute this difficult passage,” and 
then executes it, is certainly a phenomenon 
worthy of the attention of medical experts. But 
+ to the non-experts among the public such a scene 
would be absurd and incongruous if their atten- 
tion were not concentrated upon Madame Parr. 
How supremely Madame Parr: is mistress of 
the art of song is proved by a little incident in 
the music-lesson scene in “ The Barber of Seville.” 
Before she begins the series of brilliant solos 
which forms the main attraction of the scene to 
the general public, she sits down at the piano and 
executes her solfeggios. They are merely every- 
day exercises, but they are sung with a match- 
less grace and purity of tone. Then, too, her 
| execution of rapid passages is remarkable, not 
only for the rapidity with which they are sung, 
but also because every note receives its full mm 
uation, so that her phrasing is always clear and 
distinct, never vague or blurred. 
Madame Gersrer’s voice is distinguished by a 
clear, bell-like purity of tone which gives it a 


vivacious. Even the rocks in the Academy scen- 
ery, which belong to the paleozoic strata of Italian 
opera, seem to advance to a less remote period 
when she is on the stage. The quality of Ma- 
dame Gerster’s voice is admirably suited to 
eras of the light genre, like “Sonnambula” and 
“ Linda di Chamounix.” She, however, takes more 
ambitious parts with success. She is pre-eminently 
the Amina of the modern stage. With less 
breadth than Madame Nirsson, and less com- 
mand of the mechanism of song than Madame 
Parr, she has a voice 80 pure, so clear, so sup- 
ple, that it lends itself with simple and artless 
ce to Betirm’s melodies. Her singing of 
“Ah Non Giunge” is perfection of its kind. 
Song and voice appear to blend like two petals 
of the same flower. Besides in Italian opera, 
Madame Gerster is heard to great advantage 
in Scuusert’s and ScHumMANN’s songs. Madame 
Gerster was born in Kaschau. Her father, who 
was wealthy, gave her a musical education, that 
she might sing, as a graceful accomplishment. 
By the advice of competent judges, she, however, 
determined to adopt the stage as a profession. 
Madame is a pianiste, vi- 
oliniste, and singer. She has appeared in con- 
cert in this threefold capacity, but is most distin- 
ished as a singer. She is passionately fond of 
ones compositions, and it is said makes a pil- 
image to his grave whenever she is in Paris. 
RicH is her mother’s family name. Madame 
Sempricn’s maiden name was Marceciine Kor- 
Kausky. She was married to W1LHELM STENGEL, 
her first piano teacher of distinction. Madame 
Sempricu was taught in a hard school. Her fa- 
ther was a wandering Galician music teacher, and 
stories are told that he would awaken during cold 
\ nights, and remembering melodies heard during 
the day, would force MarceLiinge to accompany 
him on the piano. In time she aroused the inter- 


means to study music s y. 
was her instructor in singing. 
SxmeBaicy’s success at the new opera- 


reunion with her lover, and the few broken ac-: 


unique value. As an actress she is bright and. 


buoyant, ringing soprano the methods of the best 
school of singi You can follow her without 
fear of the as she soars intrepidly up to 
the highest notes of the soprano register. Her 
répertoire covers a wide range. Her success in 
highly dramatic scenes is, however, limited by 
her elementary acting. But she is, despite this 
limitation, the most charming singer who has 
made her début here since Madame GzrsTzr was 
first heard at the Academy. | 

While the appearance of these four prima 
donnas is the most remarkable feature of this 
opera season, another feature not less gratifying 
is the great success of ‘‘ Lohengrin” at the new 
house. It has drawn the largest audiences—in 
fact, the only great audiences—from the opening 
night until the performance of “ Don Giovanni.” 
It proves very conclusively that the tendency of 
the day is toward the Wagnerian music-drama, 


and it will infuse hope into the projectors of the | 


union which is to pave the way for the produc- 
tion, on a suitable scale, of Wacner’s works in 
this country. Gustav. Kossé. 


ROCK FORMATIONS ON LAKE 
SUPERIOR. 


Tue famous Pictured Rocks of Lake Superior 
annually attract to the southern shore of that 
mighty body of water vast numbers of tourists 
from every po of the republic and from Eu- 
rope. The cliffy border of the lake is of sand- 
stone interlaid with strata of-gravel ; and stretch- 
ing along the shore at a point beginning at about 
one hundred miles from the Sault Ste. Marie, and 
ending at a point sixty miles from Marquette, are 
the Pictured Rocks. The entire panorama, if we 
may thus call it, is in Schoolcraft County, Michi- 
gan, and the curious formations have been named 
by French voyageurs, tourists, and chance comers. 
Not al r appropriate or euphonious are 
these titles, but the localities depicted by our 
artist on page 789 are fitly named La Chapelle, 
Grand Portal, and The Cascade; to the native 
guide, however, these are known as “The Great 
Door” and “The Chapel.” Less prominent in 
the series is “ Sail Rock,” a fallen mass of lime- 
stone which bears so close a resemblance to a 
schooner under full sail, and heading for the cliffs, 
that a passing stranger might well hail her ghost- 
ly skipper, if he beheld her in the dark, and warn 


| him against the dangerous coast. The Grand 


Portal gives into a cave worn into the massive 

ledge of limestone. The cave widens slightly 

from the entrance, and is one hundred and eighty 

feet wide at its amplest part, and four hundred 

feet long. The floor is the crystal wave, except 

and afford a footing for the explorer. From 

the watery floor to the arched roof above, the 

height varies from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred feet. The sweep of this arch is well- 
nigh perfect in its symmetry; and as one looks 
out u the surface of the lake from the rear, 

the effect of the exterior picture, framed as it is 

in the rocky curve of the portal, is striking and 

novel. The yellow sandstone drips with moisture, 

and is festooned here and there with close-grow- 

ing mosses and lichens that darken with olive 

greens and grays the stony surface. The side 

entrance to this wonderful cave is flanked by 

rocky columns of an exaggerated’ Egyptian type. 

They remind the traveller of the gigantic mono- 

liths of Thebes and Karnak; or, to use a more 

commonplace figure, they are Titanic hour-glass- 

es in shape, the lower members being partial- 

ly submerged in the crystal tide. At evening, 

when the rays of the setting sun light up the sur- | 
face of the lake, and the colors of the sunset are 

diffused throughout the atmosphere, the reflections 

that play along the inner walls of the cave, and 

gild with strange beauty the glistening roof, make 

the place seem like a bit of fairy-land. 

The Chapel so closely resembles the ruin of 
some ancient temple that it is difficult to -resist 
the idea that this is the. work of men’s hands, 
rather than the result of centuries of action by 
wind and wave upon the friable rock. Seen from 
the beach, where the outlines are partially con- 
cealed by the thickets, one may fancy that here 
are the gloomy portals of some crumbling Hindoo 
temple, or the outer columns of the caves of 
Elephanta. The dome, which is deeply concave, 
is a solid mass of sandstone one hundred and 
ninety feet long and sixty feet wide. In the rear, 
and on the eastern side, it is supported by the cliff, 
into which it, the cave, has been hollowed, and on 
the front and west by huge columnar masses, re- 
sembling in contour the supports of the vaults of 
The Portal. A few of these masses stand out from 
the general structure, so to speak, and one of them, 
west of The Chapel a few feet, is about. elgnty 
feet in height from the surface of the water. e 
Pictured Rocks are stained with the wash of min- 
eral oxides, and the hues prevailing are a greenish- 
blue, pale dlue, verdigris green, old gold, pale 
yellow, and innumerable of brown and 


ray. 
. The Cascade is a bright sheet of water, about 
thirty feet wide, which falls from the overhanging 
cliffs sheer into the lake, having a height of one 
hundred and seventy-five feet. projection of 
the cliff from the lip of which the cascade springs 
is so great that a space of twenty-five or thirty 
feet remains behind the fall and between it and 
the rocky shore. It is the custom of guides to 
invite those who do not dread a slight s to 
paddle around betwixt the cascade and the cliff— 
a proceeding entirely safe, provided the slight 
bark of the adventurer is managed with a steady 
hand. From The Cascade numerous headlands, 
bright with color and fantastic in shape, are in 
sight, and the eye may linger long and delightedly 
on the unique panorama that is spread out on 
either hand, and is mirrored in the transparent 
wave that holds the picturesque shores in its em- 
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t 
son of opera. There is not a week during the sea- 
son which does not afford the public the opportu- 
nity of hearing Madame Nitsson, Madame Parmi, 
Madame Gerster, or Madame Seusaicn. Indeed, 
| 
ways seen calm and collected were leaving their 
houses, as if they were in flames, thrilled through | 
the girl’s sympathetic nature. Two women came | 
hurrying along, and one of them fell down at her | 
feet in an agony of hysterical sobbing. Sho | 
shrieked and tore at the ground; so convulsed ; 
was she that two strong men could scarcely hold 
her; but at last she was lifted up and placed in 
a wagon on its way to Ahnborn. 
At this the maid Gretchen burst into violent a 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
moving down the upper flight. In a few mo- | BE 
ments she appeared on the landing. Her fair | | 
sunny hair showed golden as she passed the win- 2 
dow, and her sweet young face was full of bright- te | 
ness. She looked very lovely as a faint tinge of | 7 EF 
color rose in her pale face, and a corresponding t 
glow in her dark eyes, at the sight of Lorenz ; ee 
Inchoff. 
| 
r 
ranz are ready and willing to go with me, she Le 
will come too.” | 
Magdalena shook“her head. “She could not | 
—she must not. I believe she ought to be in ! ; 
bed in this bitter cold; even I can not keep my- | ; 
self warm. If she were to go ever so short a | 
journey, we should find her déad when we ar- ‘ 
rived.” - The girl said this with a shiver of hor- est of an old pensioner, who provided her with the | . 
ror at herself for using the word in connection 
with her grandmother. 
(TO Bz CONTINUED.) brace, 
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THE MISSISSIPPI JETTIES. 


THe great Mississippi for centuries has been 
hurrying down with its current the rich sediments 
wrested from the lands through which it and its 
tributaries make their way, and, depositing them 
at its mouth, has formed those great shoals aud 
bars which for so long a period had almost closed 
that great commercial door at the maritime en- 
trance to the richest agricultural district of our 
continent. Many remedies to remo.e the evil 
have been tried, but none have met with the suc- 
cess of the Eaps system of jetties now in opera- 
tion at the South Pass of the great delta. 

These works are simply immense dikes com- 
posed of layers of willow mattresses, stones, and 
blocks of concrete and cement, built up from the 
bed of the sea. They are parallel to each other, 
two and one-quarter and one and three-quarter 
miles long respectively, and are designed to con- 
fine and guide a portion of the Mississippi's vol- 
ume, eight hundred feet wide, over the intervening 
shoals, and through and beyond the great bar lying 
outside the river’s mouth. This great current of 
water, when confined between the narrow banks of 
the jetties, has its speed and scouring power great- 
ly augmented, so that, meeting with the opposing 
barrier of the bar, a great contest immediately 
ensued for supremacy. The old wide-spreading 
and slower current was delayed when it came to 
thé bar, and, as it paused, its sediment fell to the 
bottom, thus constantly adding to the barriers 
pushing yearly into the Gulf.. The new current, 
confined within the jetties’ to 
deposit ut, a orward by press- 
of Babin, over the bar and 

up the deposits of centuries, 


own through the bar into | 


carrying thom and the ever- 
deepening channel behind. 

This great undertaking has proved a complete 
success, and stately fleets now breast the current 
in safety where a few years since they were barred 
out altogether, or only attempted the passage at 
the risk of disasters or delays well-nigh insup- 
portable to commerce. Within the past month 
pe British steamer Silverton, the largest freight- 

steamer in the world, next in size to the 
has passed through i in safety with 
ten <A ee bales of cotton, besides an assorted 
nar the largest that ever crossed the Atlantic. 
he voyager passing from the restless waters 
of the Gulf into the comparative calm within the 
jetties looks about for the cause of the remark- 
able transition, and is pointed out as the jetties 
two narrow low strips of gray wall stretching 
like thin ribbons on the water into the distant 
horizon. A tall skeleton lookout tower stands 
near one end; a low wooden structure with scaf- 
foldings and stagings is perched on the other. 
Along their length appear at varying intervals 
queer structures, mysterious scaffolds, signal 
poles with swaying pendants and spheres and 
outstretched arms, whose meaning can be read 
by the Pass pilots only. Over the low-lying bar- 
riers dash here and there feathery sprays of foam 
from the turmoil of ocean outside, while between 
comes jown with a silent and impressive rush a 
oom of the mighty river. 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK-BOOK 
Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I.—{Adv.} 


TO OWNERS OF HORSES AND CATTLE. 

Use Tobias'’s Derby Condition Powders, warranted 
superior to any other or no pay. They expe] worms 
and bots, allay fever, give n fine loose coat, cleanse the 
urinary Organs, increase the appetite, and add to the 
milk of cows; they are warranted harmless. Sold by 
the druggists, saddlers, and at the depot, 42 ‘Murray 
Street, at 25 cents per box.—|Adr.] 


DINNER SETS 


From Dresden, Limoges, Miuton‘'s, Copeland, 
wood, and Royal Worcester. Plates for Oysters, Sou 
Fish, Roast, &c. Also, China and Glass 
ble, Chamber, and Ornamental Wares. La rgest as- 
sortment fh the United States, at modetite rices. 
Trost & Co., 50,52, and Murray 8 St.—[Adr.]} 


“Brown's Bronontat Troonrs” are widely known 
as an admirable epee A for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, 
Coughs, and Throat troubles. Sold only in boxes. in dv.) 


Roprver.—White’s Patent-Lever Trnas is a perfect 
instrument for the cure of Hernia. The use of steel 
springs, so hurtful, is avoided. An inward and upward 
power is obtained lat the where it is needed. No 

ressure on back, ont lets free. Dr. Greeory, 711 
roadway, N. Y.—[{ Adv. } 


PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by. the use of Burnett's Co- 
coaine. Housekeepers shonld insist upon obtaining 
Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[Adv.]} 


I HAVER a cure for Dvs I will send 
free by mone, to all applicants, to convince 
the most sceptical of its value. A. I. Maturws, drug- 
gist, 81 Barclay St., N. Y.—[{Adv.] 


C. C. Suarnr, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince N.Y 
Book tres Scud your address “4 dv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PURDY’S PERFECT PEN, 


“EVER READY ” 
an ex t gold pen with a fountain holder that 
carries ink enough to write & to 10 hours continuously. 
my. ink begins to flow the moment the touches 
and continues, with even until 
ia done.”"—Rev. Alfred ha 


tarned. Agenta wanted. Send forcircniars. 
Y¥, 304 Broadway, New Y¥ 
By mail, Full 
utting MOODY 0, 


Toilet Requisite, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


of digestion 
breakf tales with flavo avored beverage 
may save us heavy billa, It 
constitution may be built up until stron 
ery tendency 10 Hundreds 
of subtie loating 
al shaft by keeping ourselves w 
and a properly 


Gazette. 
with boil water or milk. Sold in 
. and Ib.) by labelled thus: 


LEACH, 


STATIONER AND PRINTER, 


86 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


sterbrook’s, Gillott’s, 


all the year. Leach’s, 
Perry’s, and ipumeceinn Steel Pens. 


cAI c Prk 


Fine Birthday, Christmas, and New Year’s Cards. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES, 


JAMES EPPS & (0., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lendon, 


of the natnral laws 
and uutri- 


vided our 


articles of diet that a 


Mrs. C. THOMPSON’S 


(Also manufacturer of the celebrated Tuomrson’s Parewr Wave.) 


A Great Conflagration 


That sweeps away a whole city, starts from a 
flame so small that a glass of water would ex- 
tinguish it. In like manner, the most painful 
and fatal maladies of the throat and lungs ordi- 
narily develop from small beyinniugs, not dif. 
‘cult of cure if promptly treated with the proper 
remedy. But their progress is insidious and 
dclay may be fatal. Colds and coughs Icad to 
Laryngitis, Asthma, Bronchitis, Pneu- 
monia,and Consumption. The only medi- 
cine certain to cure every bronchial and pul- 
monary affection not absolutely incurable is 


Ayer’s CherryPectoral. 


During 40 years it has stcadily grown in pop- 
ular estimation, and is now a household relli- 
ance in many thousands of families. Parents, 
whose lives were preserved by AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL when they were young, are now sav- 
ing the lives of thcir children with it. Leading 
physicians extol its virtues and prescribe if in 
their practice. Intelligent druggists everywhere 
report noteworthy cures effected by it, within 
their personal knowledge. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all drugyists. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. 


en and Gray extra). When 
you send your order, enclose a sample of your hair and 
plainly, ana and State. 

RTMENT 


sw ES, from $5 to 950. GRA 
A SPECIALTY. 
2” Beware of parties endeavoring to 
ou Waves representing them to be 
hompson Wave, as I do not allow 
any other Dealer to sell my goods. | 
Goods sent C.0.D. subject to examination on pay- 
Express charges. 


Prices, $6 to $12 


SEND FOR CATALOGUB TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW Y RK. 


Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 
T A M A 
Constipation, 
e, headache, b oids, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


de ia Facnité de 
G R | LLO TAMAR, unlike pills and 


27, rue Paria 
the uenal purgatives, is agreeable to take, and never 


produces irritation. 
- 7 owe my 
4 ae Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
Gi to the 
CUTICURA 
© REMEDIES.” 


ISPIGURING Humors, Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Reme«ptra. 
Coriovra Resonvent, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonons elementa, and thus removes the cause. 
Cutiovna, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
a and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
Icers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Coticura Soar, an ex te Skin Beautifier and 
p rom Cutiovra, is indis- 
in treating Skin Baby Humors, 
n Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Cor TICURA are abeolutel and the 
n ntifiers. 


Only infallible Blood Purifiers and Sk 


d everywhere. Cuticora, 50 cents; Soap, 


Deve anp Curmtoa Co,, Boston, Mass. 


BE YOUR OWN GAS COMPANY. 


¥ We contract to light the Streets of 
Cities and Towns; also, sell our 
terns and fixtures for lightin Lawna, 
Country Residences, Store and Church 
Parka, &c. 


2 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Port 


Our light we guarantee equal to coal-gas. 
The Cheapest Light in the World. 
THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., 
122 Water ater St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON. 


TILES of All Deseri 


MINTON'S Campbell Tile Co.'s tiles 


75 and 77 W 34 Street, N. ¥. 


A G00D YEARLY INCOME. 
e Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 


CG to 
$56; will do first-class work. Aliare 
INKING. 


4 ON E-CENT | HANDSOME NEW SET or CARDS, 
G. BASSETT, Rochester, 


WEBSTER’S 


UNABRIDGED 
In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 


THE STANDARD. 
Webster—ift has Words, 


THE the Gov't Printing Office. 
32,000 in Public 1001s. 


BEST | HOLIDAY CIFT 


LIBRAR A 
The latest edition a the of it 
e largest vo 


ary than are found in any other Am. Dict’y, 
and nearty 3 times the number of vings. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 


Dictionary 


of any other series, 


Words in 


ALLIC 
A PERFECT BAROMETER | 


figure indicates fair weathyr, 
the man foretells the approach 
of storms. A correct Thermom- 
eter is attached. Sent by mail, 


id, on receipt of $1.25. 


THE IMPROVED _ 
THER COTTAC 5. 


pearance of the wom jn 


98 Fuiton St., N. Y. City. 


DU PLE 
CORSET 
buckle, and can be made to fit any inetanty. 
They have no bones to break over the hi They 
wie with double seam, and will not rip. They 


louble bones and double steels. oncy re- 
d coreet not satisfactory. Beware of 


is on every corset. The arity 


Manufactured only by the 
— M’r’a Co. Why 
corsets have con- 


ents. Be sure the word 


Zephyr -Wool Stores. 


SCRAP PICTURES BY 
For Sic. (in 
assortment, 


Better 


FLORENCE KNITTING SILK, 


Ip order that our customers may not be deceiv 
the style of ball in which Ty Knuitting 
is sold is ehown in onr engraving. Observe that the 
d Florence is stamped in each spool; also, the 
No. 800 on the coareer silk, and No. 500 on the finer. 
Imitations in similar style are in thé-market, but 
under other names. Other imitations bave a larger 
spool, to hide been ape: weight of silk. 
‘The Flore the only silk suita)le 
for knitting | which ll bear washing without iujury 
to color or texture. 


Sold by all enterprisis 
- Our latest Book ou 
on Kouitting and Etch g Silk, 
three 2-cent —e 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


0. 5), with samples 
k, sent on receipt of 


‘Tur Loxpon-Acavemy, in its review of Doré’s 
“ Raven,” asks: “ Are all the best books this sca- 
son to come to i America ?” 


THE LAST OOMPLETE WORK 


GUSTAVE DORE. 
THE RAVEN. 


By Epgar ALLAN Pox. With 26 Full- - page 

Plates By Gustave Dor&. Title-page Design 
By Vepper. Comment on the Poem 
By Epmunp Srepman. Folio, Orna- 
mental Cloth, Gilt , and in a neat box, 
$10. 00. Uniform wit with Doré’s “ Ancient Mar- 
iner.’ 

The publication of ‘The Raven” by the Harpers is 
an advent in American bookmaking. It is perfect 
from the beginning of Mr. Stzpman's charming ‘‘ com- 
ment on the poem” to the last engraving. The ty- 
pography is withont a flaw. The engraving is beauti- 
fully done by skilled artiste. Veppxe contributes a 
title-page, and before the portals of the folio sits a 
mighty angel at the Gates of Death throwing the 
light of his torch upon the approach, but guarding 
from profane tonch the key that opens to the un- 
known beyond. mmercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


nited States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 


N On is instructive com- 
‘be beat. beat. We give *Chimney, W Wick, Reflector, Show 
Bill, Tickets, 12 Slides with 60 colored ia ike 1 Pictures and Illus- 
trated book of Instruction, #385 1000 
We' send our New Catalogue, 

PECK & SNYDER, 1 196130 6 cae STREET, N.Y. 


THE BEST, WILSON 


SEWER 


A beantiful present. A perfect Writing Machine, 
Price, 


with interchangeable type. 940. In Walnut 
case, with handle, win oie Send for Circular, 
853 Broadway, N. Y. 


RINTING 


665 kinds of 

7 cents to cards 

$150. Circu- for 10 cents. 
JOSEPH WATSON, 


of type, 


FANCY WORK, 


garments; and Elegant Patterns for 
Sridies. and Centres fer Covers 


19 Murray St., 


Man 
kinds of EmsRoipery 


60 Rasean Now York, 


. 
Breakfast 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
i with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- > OO 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, SEKI INA 
| strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. ade simply On 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. | = SO 
ig, 
ME 
4 
wiTn 
: 
| 
Teacher, Child or Friend; for Holi Birth- 
| 
ING MACHINE ©O., Chicago or New Xo 
Cw imitations and in 
NZ pled manufacturers to sell worthless imitations. We 
shall prosecute all such manufacturers and dealers 
infringements to the full extent of the 
RIGGS & CO’S PAPERS TRANSFERS 
{ Crewels, Em- 
New Book bound tn | 
alm Gare man ing over 40 new design, 
sent on receipt of seven 
nd Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847 GO conte, 
ng, Lace Making, 
ar. 
pr y YW. 
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BROADWAY, 
4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York, 


Successors to 


A.T.STEWART & CO. 


(RETAIL.) . 


Foreign and Domestic Dry Goods, 4 
pets and Upholstery, Sui 
linery and Ribbons, Fars,N shirts, 
Handkerchiefs, Neckwear and Hosiery. 
Also the “STAR” brand of Underwear, 
in all weights and qualities, manufact- 
ured at our own Mills in Nottingham, 
England, and celebrated for its finish 
and durability. 


DRY GOODS DELIVERED FREE 


ALL DRY GOODS ORDERED OF US (WHICH 
WILL BE SOLD AT THE VERY LOWEST MAR- 


KET PRICES) WILL BE FORWARDED TO ANY, 


POST-OFFICE OR RAILROAD DEPOT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, FREE OF ALL MAIL 
OR EXPRESS CHARGES, 

SAMPLES, PRICES, OR OTHER INFORMATION 
FURNISHED FREE. 


Aoenel) 
GENUINE FURS. 
We are exhibiting a magnificent assortment 
of Fine Furs in Seal Ulsters, Dolmans, and 
Sacques; Fur-lined Garments, with and without 
trimmings; Muffs in greet variety; fine line 
Fur Trimmings; Carriage and Sleigh Robes in 


Black Bear, Natural Beaver, Red Fox, Hudson 
Bay Wolf, and Japanese Goat. 


Proadeoay LK 


1 9th ot. 


Center te Hott 
Send on your e ome 
with 10 cents, and w 


Colored in ev number 
and many fine En Price # 
ve Copies 
Coss dent for 16 conte; 
Address, 


» The Noyes 
Ask your kseller forit. L.W.N oyes, 
the maker of all kinda of Dictionary 
Holders, 99 everything 
cago, can supply you with eve g 
worth having in the shape of a Book- 
Holder. Send for Illustrated 


BIC to sell our Rubber 
BIG PAY es free. Ta¥ior Bros. & O. 


$72 Sarat $12 aday at home easily made. Costly | 


Outfit free. . Address Traur & Co. Augusta, Maine, 


pow offers Remeiy 


OPIUM 


nd. of treatment, 
pion of the treatment 


PRINTING PRESSES 
BEAT THE WORLD. 


Send for 
rose wanted, “Address e and state size of 
BRMAN S?., 


W. DORMAN, 21 


a week in Terms and $5 outfit 


| a colored plate of Sowa 


EVALUATIONS 
| 
| 
4! = \ 
J 
== 

i= 
|/ 


ble tonic 

ons should 

” Lancet,” 

uine th the fac-simile of 

 Lisbig’ Signature in Bine Ink across the 
Label. caution is owing to 
various — and inferior su batitutes being 


in the market. 


| LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agee for the nited States 
(wholesale only), C. D 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK Skt TILFORD, 


SMITH & VANDERBEEK ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, M OKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
TH RBER & CO.. W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 

SHOW-CARDS, 


1 ANN STREET. 


VID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 


One Year, $1.50. 
Cussell Publishing Co., 36 


most beautiful 
Worid for the 


Youngest R Readers. 


its ! 


Send Postal for a Free Specimen. 
All Newsdealers sell it. Agents wanted. 
Single Copies, 15 cts. 


St., Boston, Mass. 


Self-inker, 
$1.50 extra. Sample 


W. C. EVANS, Ww N. 


GIANT PRINTING PRESS 81. Outfit $1. 


$2.5). Script type outfit 


cards and catalogue, 6c. 
Ninth 8St., Phila., Pa. 


Cleveland, O. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH PEN 


Is not a Stylograph or point writer, but a true m. Send for Circular. 


SI. THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., 8 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


VICK’S ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


A beautiful publication of 32 pages of reading-matter devoted to Floriculture and Gardening. Containing 


and many fine engravings 


and original ta kind. Price $1.25 Sf sent with this 
ginal magazine o per year; 


Harper’s Magazine for pe! a for $4.00. A 


MES 


in each number. The most complete 


(Harper’s Weekly) or 
Rochester, N. 


for and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
overcomes t ency, nstipa- 


-health and 

without. morphine. 

known to jor M. D., 


What cures their fevers, 


When babies fret and cry by 
What cures their colic, wills 


Farewell then to Morphine 
Castor Oil and Paregoric, 


"Tis "Tis Castoria. 


worms, 
ut Castoria. 


What quickly cures Constipats 


ut Castoria. 


Halil Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 
tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


" ‘The handsomest magazine ever seen in this or 
any other country.— ALBANY EvENING JOURNAL. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR DECEMBER, 
A CHRISTMAS NUMBER, 


Cont ‘AINS : 
Under the Mistletoe, 
Frontispiece. From a Drawing by F. Dietman; 


Christmas, 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, [Illustrated from 


Prius, 


by Frepexsoxs, 
Suarucnp, and Pietares by Meapows; 


The Supper of St. Gregory, 
A Poem. By JOHN G. WHITTIER. Illustrated by 
F. S. Cuvrca; 


Alfred 
By ANNE THACKERAY - RITCHIE. 


Iiustrated 
from Drawings by Aurnen Parsons, Ut.published - 


Sketches by W. M. Tuacxrnay, F. Waxer, and 
D. G. Rossertt, and Warts, R.A. 


Nature’s Serial Story—I., 
A New Novel. By E. P. ROE. lilustrated by Frep- 
and 


A Gossip About the West Highlanders, 
By WILLIAM BLACK. anges by Auer; ... 


The Register, 


A Comedy. By W. D. HOWELLS. Illustrated by 


Reinnapt; 


The Kissing Bridge, 
A Legend of Alhany. A Story. By GEORGE H. 
BOUGHTON, A.R.A. With full-page Illustration by 
the Author; 


The Kingdom of the Child, ; 
A Poem. By Mas. FRANCES L. MACE. Illustrated 
by Jessiz Curtis ; 


The Nest-Builders of the Sea, 
By C. F. HOLDER. Illustrated by J. C. Beanp; 


The Milkmaid, 
A Poem.. By AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by 
; 
A Virginia Visit, 


A Story. By Mzs. P. ¥. PEMBBR, [Illustrated by 


Frost, and Surpraxp ; 


The Quiet Life, 
A Poem. By ALEXANDER POPE. With Thirteen 
Tilustrations by ABBEY ; 


There’s Many a Slip ‘twint the Cup and 


e Lip,” 
A Story. By CHARLES READE; 


The Guest, 
A Poem. By Mins. SULA: R. DORR; 


The Hunger of the Heart, 
A Poem. By R. J. DE CORDOVA. With Music by 
J. Mosentuat; 


Colonel Ingham’s Journey, 
A Story. By EDWARD EVERETT HALE; 


The Mistletoe, 
A Poem. By JOHN B. TABB. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The Boston Round Table.—The Gentleman.—How to 
Help the Poor.—Originality in Fiction.—The Semi- 
Centennial of the Antislavery Society. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

A Christmas Dream 
iniscences of Keese, the Auctioneer.—The Way of 
the Transgressor (Two Illustrations).—Revewing an 
Old Acquaintance.—An Appeal to the Imagination. 
—A Modern Marley (iuairation). —A Re- 
buke.—Malapropos. dotes of Poe.—Katie’s 
Kisses (C. H. Tuaxre). —The Puzzled Captain 
(C. K. Bisnor). — Anecdotes of General Lee and 
A. H. Strerucns.—The Old Brevoort Farm (Grpron 
J. Tuckxrnr).—Subtie Logic.—An Old Negro in Love 
(G. W. Bacsuy).—A Length Ahead (Illustration). 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE............. Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY............. 4 00 
HARPER'S 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.,..... “ 150 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 

LIBRARY (53 Numbers).........  “ 10 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8yvo, Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


$5 to Samples worth $5 free. 
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1883 (¢o 1783). “A hundred years—Rest! !—Ta, ta.” 
LIEBIG \ EXTRACT Our little Ones and The 
OF FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
aus The Literary and Artistic 
Cc aly 
Every Picture express- 
\o ly for this work, by the 
best Artists. 
The most valuable Premiums! Premium for every 
subscription and renewal! eriodi : 
Send Postal for our New Proniii 
= 
c | 
. 
tions of the choicest Flowers, Plants and 
the 
you acopy, 
his is not a quarter of its cost, 
t is printed in both English and German. 
If you afterwards order seeds deduct the 
7 10centa, VICK’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 
IN THE WORLD. The FroraL will 
| tell how to get and grow them. _ . 
4 
>, 
MAGICAL MEGASCOPE by M 
Coins, Minerals, ete, Delights and Mystifies every one. No 
By ma Wonder © FREE 
A 
_ ti ur Svomacn, cea, al 
Syrups, | 
Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| 


